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REMOVAL. 

The counting room of the “ AMERICAN FARMER” is 
removed to No. 122 BALTIMORE STREET, 2d door west 
from the N. W. corner of North-st. and adjoining the new Jar- 
vis building, ( formerly occupied as the counting room of the Balti- 
more Patriot,)—where the Publisher would be happy to re- 
ceive the visits of his friends and patrons from the country,— 
and is prepared to furnish them with the various new 
publications, literary and agricultural, as they appear, having 
connected a Book and Stationary Store with his printing and 
publishing business. 

A new prospectus of the ‘* Farmer’? has been issued, in 
which the publisher, in order the more extensively to circu- 
late his journal, offers the following 

TERMS: 

0G-The Farmer is published on the Ist of every month, at 

$1 per Annum—each volume embraces upwards of 400 


large 8vo pages—thus giving a vast amount of valuable read- 
ing matter, for a very small sum. 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS! 


G-Any person obtaining 5 subscribers, and remitting $5 
free of postage, shall be entitled to a sixth copy, or any liter- 
ary or agricultural works to the amount of 1. 

OG-Any one obtaining 12 subscribers, and paying $12 for 
the same, will be entitled to 3 copies extra, or any books to the 
amount of $3. 


farmers to increased cropping, is a question that 
should be fully investigated before it be affirmative- 
ly responded to; as it is neither philosophic to expeet, 
nor charitable to wish, that the results of the ensu- 
ing season, may be equally disastrous, either at home 
orabroad. The rapid extension of the cultivation of 
wheat in the west, should cause the growers of that 
grain in the Atlantic States, to act with caution, and 
rather aim to attain quantily by the improvement of 
the soil, than by the process of broad-acres—a pro- 
cess which tends to impoverishment with as uner- 
ring a certainty as does the sun in its daily course to 
the west. 

With this allusion to crops and prices, we will re- 
| mind our readers that the elements ofsucceessful farm- 
ing consist in a few brief rules,—1: begin right— 
2, never delay until tomorrow that which can be done to- 
| day—3, Keep your teams, implements, tools and gearing, 
in good order—A4, be carcful to have plenty of implements, 
| and those of the best kind—5, feed the working animals 
jwell and regularly, and keep their hides clean—6, man- 





QiG-For $15, 16 copies of the Farmer, and $3 worth of | Ye all that you cultivate, as well with nutritive manure, 


books, or a copy of either of the splendid literary 83 Maga- 
zines for one year! 
And in proportion for any larger number. All orders to be 
addressed, post paid, to famvel Sands, 
Publisher American Farmer, No. 122 Baltimore street, 
door west of North street. 











WORK FOR JANUARY. 


We are gratified, in entering upon our duties at 
the commencement of the year, tobe able’ to con- 
gratulate our farming brethren upon the bright pros- 
pects which present themselves, that they will be 
able to command good prices for the surplus pro- 
ducts of their last year’s crops. The failure of the 
corn crops in several of the states, the small crop of 
oats generally, throughout the country, and the 
failure of the grain crops in Europe, and of that in 
the regions of country bordering on the Baltic and 
Black seas, together with the disastrous failure of 
the potato crop in Ireland, are circumstances which 
must tend to keep up prices until the last year’s 
crops of grain shall have been disposed of. But 
whether this appreciation in value, should stimulate 


|as with lime, marl or ashes, plough deeply and pulverize 
the soil thoroughly,—7, sow and plant good seeds,—8, be 
| sure not to suffer the weeds to over-top or encumber the 
| growing plants—9, preserve your fences in good order, 
}and—10, personally see that your hands do not kill 
time. 

Contenting ourselves with having laid down these 
| general rules, which, if rigidly followed, we are 
| sure will tend to the promotion of success, we will 
| now take a bird’s-eye view, and see what is to be 
done 

On tHE Farm. 

‘inter Ploughing.—All stiff tenacious clays, in- 
tended for spring crops, should be ploughed either 
late in the fall, or during the open periods of the 
winter. But the breaking up of such lands, should 
never be undertaken, unless it be in that peculiar 
state between moist and dry, which enables the 
ploughman to turn it over in a state free from dan- 
ger of its becoming mortar, a condition always con- 
sequent upon the ploughing of stiff clays when wet. . 
If ploughed in this latter state, it will remain so 
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throughout the season, and of course prove profitless 
to ail the purposes of cultivation. If, however, ad- 
vantage be taken to plough when the soil is right, 
meither wel nor dry, but moderately moist, the effect of 
the action of the winter’s alternations of freezing and 
thawing will be, to disintegrate the particles of clay, 
render it friable, lessen the labor of cultivation, ex- 
cite the decomposition of vegetable matter, facilitate 
the formation of the silicate of potash, and greatly in- 
crease the quantity, and improve the quality of the crops 
which may be grown upon it. 

Threshing and cleaning grain.—As the prices of 
grain are now remunerative, we would advise all to 
get ali they have out, so as to be ready for market at 
any time that their interest may point it outas the 
proper one to sell at. For years past, the raising of 
grain has been an unprofitable concern, but now, 
when prices offer something like a just reward for 
labor bestowed, and interest involved, grain-growers 
cannot look too sharply, nor watch too closely, to 
sieze upon the point of time when maximum prices 
are to be obtained ; norcan they be too regardful of 
not being caught in the meshes of speculators—those 
conscientious geutry, who travel on the “ wings of 
the wind” to make money out of the want of infor- 
maiion of others, aud thus to batten on ill gotten 
spoils. 

Grain Fields.—At least twice a month, the grain 
fields should have all the surfuce-drains examined, 
and every clod, stone or stick, carefully removed, 
so that no impediment be left to prevent the 
free progress of the water, as nothing is more de- 
structive to the plants of winter grain, than being 
flooded by water in winter or early spring. That it 
is one of the causes of what is called winter-killing 
we have never entertained a doubt, and we are as 
clear of doubt, that it may be aveided by deep 
ploughing, laying dry, by surface drains, and by 
keeping those drains free from obstructions. 

Fire- Wood.—We hope that you have already fol- 
lowed our oft repeated advice, and have now in your 
yard a sufficiency of wood to last you. If such should 
not be your situation, let us urge you by every con- 
sideration of comfort and humanity to accomplish 
that job without further delay. 

Fencing aad Fences—Be sure to secure a full sup- 
ply of fencing timber, and prepare it, so that you 
may have it ready to repair all breaches in your fen- 
ces—and be as sure to avail yourself of the first con- 
venient momect, when such work can be done, to 
have every pannel of fence on your farm or planta- 
tion thoroughly examined, and as thoroughly repair- 


Stables and Horses.—Keep your stables clean— 
sprinkle plaster, charcoal or marl over that part of the 
stalls where it can receive the liquid voidings of the 
horses, and absorb the ammonia which they contain. 
These agents, beaides being absorbents, and as such, 
the economizers of much manure that would oth- 
erwise be lost, are sweeteners also, and in that 
Tespect would act so as to preserve the horses’ eyes 











from those inflammatory diseases which result from 
foul stables. Your horses should be provided with 
plenty of straw for bedding, the which, whenever it 
becomes wet and soiled, should be removed to the 
manure pile. The curry comb and whisp of straw 
must be daily plied—twice a week, a gill of salt or 
the same quantity of a mixture of equal parts of 
salt, lime and ashes should be regularly, at stated 
hours, three times a day attended to—aud equal at- 
tention must be paid to giving them fresh water as 
often. To save your grain, it should be ground, by 
which process you may do with one-third less, and 
your horses will be equally hearty and strong. 
Milch Cows.—As butter brings a fair price, you 
can afford now to feed your cows upon some nourish- 
ing grain slops. Corn ground in the cob makes a 
rich mess when scalded or boiled into slep, and is 
highly conducive to the encouragement of the for- 
mation of cream. See then, that your cows get a 
just allowance of slops, that they are warmly lodged, 
and get a proper allowance of hay, and water. 
Working Oxen.—lf you desire that these animals 
should be in good condition and able to perform the 
work which will be imposed upon them, allow them 
daily feeds of grain, and plenty of hay; have them 
well cleaned and provided with beds and warm sleep- 


ing apartments. } 
Stock generally.—Every thing of the kind should be 


protected from the inclemency of winter, by dry sheds 
or stables, be regularly fed and supplied with straw 
or leaves for bedding. 

Breeding Sows and slore pigs should be shielded from 
the wintry blasts by a good warm pen, which should 
be well supplied with bedding, which should be re- 
moved at leastonce a week. But while the comfort 
of their sieeping apartments are attended to, it must 
not be forgotten to feed them. Ashes and charcoal 
should be kept in a trough, where, as their appetite 
may indicate, they may take a dose to neutralize acids, 
and preserve the tone of their stomachs in their in- 
tegrity. 

Tools, Implements, Carts, Wagons and Gearing.— 
The careful husbaundman will thoroughly examine 
every thing of the kind, and have the necessary re- 
pairs promptly made; he will be also equally care 
ful to see that each and all of them be placed safely 
under cover, in order that they may be protected from 
the clements. His harness and gearing, he will of 
course, have well cleaned and rubbed with neat’s foot 
oil and lampblack, and such as may uot be in use, he 
will have carefully hung up. 

Young Cultle.—These should be kept in a seperate 
yard from the old ones. Ina trough, under cover, 
there should at all times be kept, a mixture of lime, 
ashes and salt, in equal portions, to which they cap 
have free access. As to their feed, though we are 
averse from stuffing them, we would certainly recom- 
mend that they be sufficiently well fed, to keep them 
from that state of hunger, which makes them fretful 
and dissatisfied. In a word, they should get enougb 
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to eat to preserve them in good heart and growing 
condition. 
Old Fields.—1f you have any old fields that afford 


but indifferent pasture in summer, sieze the first oc- 


casion when you can spare the time, this winter, in 
moist weather, to sow on every acre of it, a bushel 
of plaster, and we shall be greatly disappointed, if by 
the first of June next, it does not furnish a rich green 
carpet of white clover and other grasses. 

Coal Ashes.—For most lands in grass, coal ashes 
make an excellent top dressing. A hundred bushels 
tothe acre will sweeten the soil, encourage the 
growth of valuable grasses, and ultimately drive out 
the coarse ones. 

As we have concluded our familiar talk upon the 
work of the farm, and as there is nothing that can be 
done in the open garden while the earth is locked up 
by hoar frost, we will merely say to those who may 
have Gardens, whose soils are stiff clays, that they 
should sieze the occasion of every spell of open weath- 
er to have their beds spaded up to receive the benefit 
of that melioration, in the degree of friability, which 
results from the action of the frost. 


A Compost for Sandy Land.—Take 25 or 30 bushels 
of lime, (or double that quantity of marl,) and mix it 
with 25 loads of clay, let it stand fora few weeks, 
then haul it out, spread it on an aere of ground evenly 
—that done, spread thereon 10 double cart loads of 
good strong stable or barn-yard manure, and plough 
the whole in, and your ground will produce better 
crops than if you had applied double or treble the 
quantity of stable or barn-yard manure alone. 
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HOVEY’S PATENT STRAW AND CORN 
STALK CUTTER. 

The above cut represents the Straw Cutter of Mr. 
Hovey, which have drawn the highest premiums at 
the New York State Agricultural Fair, the Massa- 
chusetts State Fair, the Mechanics’ State Fair at 
Boston, and at other Fairs—They are recommended 
as being capable of cutting more than twice as fast 
and with more ease than the common Cylinder Cut- 
ter, and are very durable, and less liable to get out 
of repair—They can be used by either hand or 
horse power. Prices, 15, 20, 25 and $30—Mr. E. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN 8S. SELLMAN, ps- 
LIVERED BEFORE THE PRINCE GEORGE'S AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, AT ITS FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING? 


The request to deliver an address before the Prince 
George’s County Agricultural Society, Mr. Presi- 
dent, l regard not only as an evidence of kind feeling 
on the part of its managers, but as a very high com- 
pliment for which } beg Jeave most respectfully to 
tender them the homage of my sincere acknowledg- 
ment. 

Acricu.ture, sir, as defined by one of the most 
eminent lexicographers, is “the art of cultivating the 
ground.” In ifs consequences and appiiances it rises 
far above what may be termed an occupation. It 
not only calls into steady requisition every physical 
effort—but challenges in its successful development 
the severest mental analysis. This is the age of ex- 
periment—and of successful experiment. Commerce 
and Manufactures have gone ahead with wonderful 
rapidity. The improvement in navigation and the 
application of steam to machinery have wrought a 
complete and thorough revolution. Men are lost in 
wonder and admiration at the gigantic strides of both: 
—bBut both are dependent upon Agriculture for suc- 
cess. Then why should not the art of cultivating the 
ground, assume that high position—the highest under 
Heaven—which must be freely accorded to it by ail, 
who give one moment's reflection to its natural, ip- 
nate and most demonstrable importance. 

In the Beginning, with the exception perhaps of 
that Garden Eastward in Eden, and planted by the 
Lord God, in which was the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, this earth wus a wil- 
derness, placed under the dominion of man, with in- 
— to replenish and subdue it. The ground had 

een cursed for the sake of Adam’s Transgression. 
It was destroyed by the flood on account of the cor- 
ruption of man. But Noah found favor; the waters 
subsided; the Dove was sent forth, and returned with 
the Olive branch of peace in its mouth :—and the 
Lord said in his heart, 1 will not again curse the 
ground any more for man’s sake,—and while the earth 
remaineth seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, the day and night shall not 
cease. 
Thus has the earth been placed under our domin- 
ion, accompanied by the Divine and cheering promise 
to animate us in our efforts at its thorough and com- 
plete subjugation. A subjugation not to be effected 
by the sword amid the horrors of war; but by means 
healthful, pleasant and ensuring independence, hap- 
piness and wealth. 
The art of cultivating the ground is not in its infan- 
cy. The rude systems of antiquity have yielded ina 
great degree to the progressive genius of modern 
times. Already do we find men meeting together to 
compare the results of their experiments—to take 
counsel with each other upon their advantageous ap- 
plication to the cultivation of the soil, and challeng- 
ing in the spirit of a most commendable competition 
by public exhibitions, the public scrutiny into the 
productions of their industry, of their skilful care and 
management—thus opening a ficld where all ma 
tread, and where if all cannot reap, they may at least 
glean, and where every one may receive a common 
benefit and a renewed stimulus to more successful 
exertion. 
Every day, genius adds some new improvement 
which gives an impulse to the hand of labor, amelior- 
ates toil, lessens the burthens of life, and adds to the 
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rfect harmony with the goodness and wisdom of 
Soastiese, By the introduction of mechanical aid, 
there is more time for repose, for quiet thouglit, for 
calm coutemplation, for that Heavenly communion 
with the Spirit of the Universe, which it is the pecu- 


liar privilege of the honest, the successful and en- | 


lightened cultivator of the soil to indulge. It is im- 
possible to contemplate the return of the seasons, the 
seed time and the harvest time, the germ, the blossom 
and the maturity, the genial warmth of the sun, and 
the blighting effect of the frost, without having forci- 
bly and indelibly graven on the heart the great truth 
that there is a Power—an Almighty Power, which 
superintends the affairs of this world—which kindly 
ministers to the wants and comforts of man, and at 
the saine time most fully illustrates the Divine truth, 
“that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it 
die ;”—a natural type of the resurrection of the body, 
and satisfying the mind of scepticism itseif uf the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

‘he cultivator of the soil rests upon a firm founda- 
tion. His wants comparatively are few. His duty 
is to miuuister to the wants and demands of others. 
He is no longer regarded as a mere machine, asa 
serf and a villain. Kings and potentates are com- 
pelied to honor the farmer and the artizau, and to 
feign an interest, if they do not feel it, in their suc- 
cess and promotion. Hence, in England we see her 
jealous Queen and Royal consort as well as the no- 
bility of both sexes, and gentry, all vieing with each 
Oiher in doing honor to the Farmer and his produc- 
tions. For the great truth has at last fastened upon 
the rulers of that wonderful island, that their spien- 
did and mighty governmental fabric may be endan- 
gered and shaken to its very centre, if the yeomanry 
do not stretch forth their hands and sow the seed 
which will yield bread to stop the mouths of murmur- 
ing and hungered millions. No pen can describe the 
condition of a starving nation. We who have always 
been accustomed to the full enjoyment of the teem- 
ing productions of the New World can scarcely real- 
ize the fact. Egypt is not the only Jaud, that has been 
visited with such calamity ;—aad perliaps it will de- 
peud in a great measure upon the enlightened ener- 
gies and unceasing perseverance of that class whom 
] now address, that such things may not be again, and 
even here. From the enlightened condition of the 
world, and the consequent fact, that all nations are 
every day becoming more and more alive to the con- 
sideration that their true interests are to be found in 
cultivating peace with each other, instead of provok- 
ing the elements of war, I fondly trust that we have 
but little to fear from that scourge. What we most 
have to guard against is the uncertainty of the sea- 
son:i—wet and drought. The best remedy against ex- 
cessive wet and excessive drought 1s rich land, deeply 
and well cultivated ; and | have never seen any land 

et, which may not by means adapted to the purpose, 
be made rich. John Randolph said it made his heart 
ache to listen to the hollow sound of the wind, sigh- 
ing through the mullens and broom sedge of the worn- 
out lands of Virginia. But John ‘Taylor of Caroline, 
a more practical man than John of Koanoke, applied 
himself to the regeneration of those worn out lands, 
somewhat in the spirit of old Columelia, when he 
said to his countrymen, the fertility of the soil is in- 
exhaustible, but you Romans do not know where to 
look for it. John Taylor of Caroline looked deep, and 
be found it there. 

When we cousider the wants and necessities of 
man, and how dependant he is for food and raiment 
on the soil, the importance of the Agriculturist stands 


, confessed. The Manufacturer fashions for use the 
raw materials which the agriculturist and the laborer 
, have produced from the earth, either by cultivating 
the so:l, grazing its surface or diving into its bowels. 
Commerce either by the power of steam or on the 
wings of the wind, wafts them to every portion of the 
| habitable globe. Agriculture is the trunk and roots, 
| Commerce and Manufactures, the limbs of the great 
| American tree—a tree that will always flourish, and 
' spread its benign influence over millions of free peo- 
| ple, if the same attention and nourishment are be- 
| stowed upon the roots, that are extended to the 
| branches. It is only for agriculturists to feel their 
| importance, as the first primary interest of their coun- 
| try and of the world, to command that attention due 
from the handmaids, Commerce and Manufactures ; 
—an attention, founded upon absolute dependence, 
and which will tend to the mutuai advantage of all. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the vast extent of this 
country. Millions of acres yet unsubjugated,—but 
all in rapid progress to be brought under the domin- 
ion of the Plow. When we Jook from the Neuces to 
the Aroostook—from ocean to ocean, two thirds of it 
fertile, aud nine tenths adapted to Agriculture, we 
may well exclaim, indeed this is the mighty land of 
the plow and tne sickle! this is the mighty nation of 
agriculturists! What our destiny may be, perhaps is 
wrapped up in the womb of time. I believe that men 
as well as uations may in a great measure shape their 
own destiny. Then how much depends upon agri- 
culturists themselves! Every one of them should 
dear in mind that he net only has a farm to cultivate 
and improve, but that he has the best form of govern- 
ment which the wit and ingenuity of man ever de- 
vised, to maintain and preserve. I feel no jealousy 
against the rapid rise and growth of cities. But [ 
love to see the population of the country at least keep 
pace withthem. For ifour liberties are ever endan- 
gered, and the glorious structure of our government 
jeopardized, rest assured that such a calamity will 
have its rise in our overgrown cities, where corrup- 
tion and degeneracy will have rooted out the country- 
loving, pure, patriotic, primitive ideas of our ances- 
try. A great trust is committed if not in whole, in 
great part to the hands of American cultivators of the 
soil; and without intending in the least to derogate 
from the merits of others, or to flatter the class to 
whom I belong, I believe that that trust cannot be 
confided to better hands. 

From the vast extent of our unoccupied and uncul- 
tivated territory it is competent for every American 
citizen to become a freeholder—to be identified as 
part and parcel of his country. Under the operation 
of our general land laws, any man with one hundred 
and twenty five dollars may become the owner of one 
hundred acres of fine fertile soil. The cheapness of 
land and the facility with which it can be obtained 
is the true reason of the wonderful and unprecedent- 
ed increase of the population in the western and south 
western states of this union. 1 have for a Jong time 
thought, and reflection has forced the conviction on 
my mind, that large farms are detrimental to the im- 
provement of the soil, and to the increase of the white 
population. Can it be the true policy of the State of 
Maryland, and particularly of this County, Anne 
Arundel, Charles, St. Mary’s and Calvert, to drive 
the white population away, by adding acre to acre 
and field to field, in the possession of the same indi- 
vidual? Itstrikes me sir, that it is suicidal. En- 
couragement on the contrary should be given to all 
industrious young men who manifest a disposition to 
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or renting to them, on liberal terms, portions of over- 
grown estates, which in many cases are a real incum- 
brance to the owner, and frequently leals t» bank- 
ruptcy and ruinous sacrifices. Had I my time to live 
over azain with the dear bought experience that J 
have, | would not add an additional acre to my pa- 
trimonial estate. I would devote myself exclusively 
lo itsimprovement. It isnotthe number of acres that 
gives dignity and consequence to the character of the 
agriculturist. It is the skill and judgment he displays 
in the cultivation of his crops and the improvement 
of the soil, his general information, his love of coun- 
try, and the promptitude with which he meets every 
obligation. 

Small farms are certainly more easily improved 
than large ones, and while the fertility of the soil is 
thereby increased, the remuneration, the direct nett 
gain is in the inverse ratio to its size, when compar- 
ed with larger ones of equal quality. Not only is the 
direct nett gain greater, but the trouble and labor are 
proportionably less. Besides, a country is beautified 
and adorned by many farm houses, eligibly situated, 
and tastefully arranged. Iam clearly of the opinion 
if a man have five hundred acres in one body, that his 
best policy is to do with it, as Solomon adjudged, 
when the child was claimed by two mothers—cut it in 
half—and if he cannot selia moiety, or cultivate it ad- 
vantageously to itself, he had better give itaway. | 
have frequently contrasted in my own mind the con- 
dition of the man of manor, and his large and spacious 
mansion, with that of the small farmer and his neat 
and comfortable cottage—and not unfrequently have 
{ found it to be the case, when the obligation of the 
former was not worth the paper on which it was writ- 
ten, the mere verbal promise of the latter would pass 
as current coin. This striking contrast does not arise 
from any lack of high moral tone upon the part of him 
whose possessions are extensive ; but from the fact that 


observed. He is the most harness being upon tne 
face of the earth: if he fails—he alone sustains the 
injury, and should have our sympathy: if he suc- 
ceeds, the benefit enures not to himself alone, hnt he- 
comes common property, and is so much added to the 
stock of agricultural knowledre. It is indeed somuch 
capital to be used indiscriminately by every one. I 
knew a man once, indeed, I know him now, who con- 
trived the experiment of improving arid sandy soil 
with peas. He was laughed at as a pea boy; but in 
afew years that same land, which was entirely un- 
productive and clothed with poverty grass, produced 
a thousand pounds of tobacco to the acre. The con- 
sequence of this experiment has been, that men came 
to the conclusion that there was some mettle in that 
particular description of soil, if it were rightly sought 
after—and the value of it per acre has since that time 
doubled. Indeed, thousands of instances could he ad- 
duced, showing how much we are indebted to experi- 
menf-—but they are so familiar, so well understood, 
it would be wearisome to enumerate them. 

It not only becomes the cultivator of the soil to 
profit by all experiments and experieace, and put his 
land in complete order, so that it may produce a max- 
imum quantity of the best quality; but as members 
of a community as far as in them lies, to have all 
things that tend to the public convenience, comfort 
and safety, well arranged upon a proper basis. A 
majority of agriculturists live some considerable dis- 
tance from market or depots, wither their produce is 
hauled for shipment or transportation. Has any ore 
of them ever made the calculation of the wear and 
tear of teams occasioned, by our most miserably bad 
county roads, and for which they are annually taxed? 
Good roads are not only necessary to the safety of the 
carriage of produce but to the safety of familtes even 
in the intercourse of neighbors among neighbors. 
Why is it that they are suffered to remain in the sad 





the wants of the small farmer are less—his expenses 
are less, his business is more compact, he can readily | 
and well attend to it himself, and has no necessity for 

agents. A vast proportion of the debts for which ag- | 
riculturists are bound, arises from the purchase of | 
more land. {t is somewhat of a mania, [ admit, among | 
the good people of Maryland, which cannot be easily 
checked. It is an evil which only can be abated by | 
the stern enforcements of contracts, and by the con- 
viction that large possessions of land in the hands of | 
the same person never benefit the country, and sel- | 
dom the individual. | 

Over cropping is practiced almost universally. | 
There are but few tillers of the soil, that do not spread | 
their nets rather too wide. This disposition is pro- | 
ductive of no single advantage; but many injurious 
consequences follow in its wake. It unsettles a man, 
frets him and keeps him uneasy and in a continued 
state of excitement. No one can plant or seed more, 
than he can secure well in good season, without de- 
ranging the whole of his establishment, and material- 
ly injuring the quality of what he does secure. Com- 
pare the farm or plantation of the over cropper, where 
every thing is pell mel, and helter skelter, with that 
of the considerate agriculturist, who has every thing 
in its proper place at the right time, whose crops are 
early in market, and the money for them in his pock- 
et or safely invested. Compare the two together, 
side by side, and you will have all the difference be- 
tween confusion and order. 

It was once customary to laugh at and ridicule the 
experimental man, and there is much proneness to- 
wards itnow. But ex 
incalculable service. 


rimental men have been of 
e should be encouraged and 





situation in which they are generally encountered ? 
It must certainly arise from the want of energy, union 
and determination among the farmers and planters, 
It cannot be from the lack of patriotic imoulse or pub- 
lic spirit. For, we who suffer all the disadvantages, 
the evils, the upsets, the stalling, &c., on our county 
roads, pay without a murmur a heavy assessment for 
the construction of roads and canals, which bring the 
produce of other States into direct competition with 
our own. It isa shame that we should build splendid 
avenues for the benefit of others, when we neglect to 
have decent and well constructed highways for our 
own safety and convenience. 

Nothing adds more to the real, truly pleasurable 
enjoyment of life, thao the social intercourse of neigh- 
bours, founded upon good fellowship, community of 
interest and sincere attachment. An unrestricted in- 
tercourse of this kind gives a zest to life itself, relieves 
the mind from moody contemplation, invigorates the 
body and prepares it for useful exercise and active 
labor. The interchange of thought, the comparison 
of crops and tillage, have a most happy tendency in 
stirring up a generous rivalry, which al-vays leads to 
renewed exertions. Every neighborhood, by cultiva- 
ting this laudable spirit, may become in fact a little 
agricultural society in itself, which will every year 
demonstrate its usefulnes by the improvement that 
will be manifest in the field, the garden, the yard, the 
dairy and the dwelling. How mmportant, then, is it 
for agriculturists to cultivate this intercourse, or at 
least to avoid all causes that may curtail its enjo 
ment, and render it distasteful. Experience has taught 
me that one of the most fruitful causes of dissention 
and angry feelings among those whose possessionis are 
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and well established; and good substantial fences, | 


which will prevent all trespassing, should be erected, | 


and always kept in good repair. Good fencing is not | the farmer than good stock of all descriptions 
only necessary to the security of crops; but it has a | as easy to have good stock as to have bad stock, and 
wonderful effect in gentling and governing all kinds | those who will limit the number and pay proper at- 


of stock. Stock that are not permitted to roam, are | 
easily subjected to the wants and uses of man. Good | 
fencing is also highly ornamental, and frequently 
maketh the mind easy and slumbers light. 

It is the duty of agriculturists to avoid every thing 
which leads to pecuniary embarrassment. Nothing, 
perhaps, is more fatal to the peace and prosperity of 
a farmer and planter than anticipating the sales of his 
crops. We all know how apt, in the nature of things, 
we are to over-estimate their value. The delusive 
and unsettled state of the markets, the tricks of trade, 
the buyer constituting himself sole judge of the value 
of produce, and fixing the price, all conspire to ren- 
der extremely unsafe all estimates founded. six or 
twelve months in advance. It should be, therefore, 
with extreme caution, and under the pressure of an 
overweening necessity, that the agriculturist should 
ever resort to this delusive, but most injurious prac- 
tice. The lynx-eyed dealer always knows his victim, 
and is prepared to make the fatai leap when there is 
no possibility of escape. The common habit of draw- 
ing drafts upon agents to be discounted, ought to be 
discouraged, and if possible, entirely discontinued. 
If the agent does not possess a surplus capital, he must 
sel] at maturity the produce on hand and consigned, 
for the purpose, regardless of the state of the market, 
and the pecuniary loss which may thereby be oc- 
casioned. I feel confident that if the tillers of the 
soil would reflect seriously upon the many ill conse- 
quences which flow from this custom, they would 
prepare themselves by rigid economy and retrench- 
ment of all idle and useless extravagance, to rid them- 
selves of a thraldom which to many is almost insup- 
portable. The man who has the perfect command of 
all his resources and wields them as he pleases, is 
truly independent. Al! others are in a state of vas- 
salage. 

We live ina climate, which, among its many other 
blessings, promotes the growth and bounteous pro- 
duction of many articles adapted to consumption at 
home, and suitable for commerce abroad. {3 it not 
the part of good management—of wisdom—so to di- 
versify our culture as to mect every possible contin- 
gency? Perhaps nothing, not even the wild spirit of 
speculation itself, has so great a tendency in produ- 
cing the general bankruptcy of the south as the sinzle 
idea which pervaded the mind of the mass of that re- 
gion—and that single idea was cotton. Men thought 
of nothing but cotton, they planted nothing but cot- 
ton, they made nothing but cotton, and when the re- 
vulsion came and prices fell, they had nothing but 
raw cotton. They had forgotten that bread and 
meat and raiment were essentials ; and when they 
awoke from their delirium, they were both hungry 
and naked. Had due attention been paid by them to 
the cultivation of breadstuffs and the rearing of stock, 
the severe crisis might have passed comparatively 
easy, without the general collapse that followed. The 
diversity of culture affords a great relief to the mind. 
When from any unforeseen cause the crop of tobacco, 
for instance, fails, it is a pleasing consolation to view 
the field waving with the golden wheat or the fruitful 
and majestic maize, and in the prospective the ver- 
dant meadow is by no means displeasing. It is not 
only a relief to the mind—but sometimes a great alle- 





contiguous, is bad fencing. Bad fencing is inexcusa- | viation to a very consumptive patient, with which, I 
Divisional land marks should be clearly defined | believe, Mr. President, most of us are troubled—the 
pocket. 


| the mast, or now and then by squeezing into some 









Nothing tends more to faciliate the operations of 
It is 







tention to them, will always have them good. A few 
hogs well fed and properly attended to, will with one- 
third of the expense, yield as much and better bacon 
than three times the number, which are turned out 
upon the commons, to seek a precarious existence by 









neighboring cornfield. A good plough team will do 
double as much or more work and doubly as well in 
one day as a bad one, and with half the expense. ‘The 
gentle and docile ox delights in flesh, and luxuriates 
on fine clover in summer, and sweet fodder in winter, 
When we consider that he serves us faithfully thro’ 
life, and affords the most nourishing and healthy food 
after his labors are ended, and that even his hide, 
bones and hoofs are made to subserve the purposes of 
man, who can have the heart to stint his allowance 
or treat him with cruelty? But bear in mind that 
one yoke of good oxen is better by far than two of in- 
different ones. No stock thrives more upon kindness 
than sheep, and there is none whose flesh is more 
delicate or healthier. But it is not only the flesh, but 
the fleece of this most necessary animal that should 
be regarded and improved. Much has been done by 
the introduction of high bred animals in the improve- 
ment of various kinds of stock; but I would advise 
no one entirely to discard the old stock that have be- 
come acclimated, and to which we are accustomed. 
I know several farmers who have improved their old 
stock by kindness and attention, and that stock will 
compare successfully with any that I have ever seen, 
whether we regard their capacity for the draught, 
the road or the dairy. No man should keep more 
stock than will convert his vegetable matter into 
manure. The notion thata man must keep stock 
enough to eat up in winter all the provision that he 
has laid by in summer and autumn, ought to be 
thoroughly extirpated. Mother Earth, although a 
great producer, is nevertheless a great consumer, and 
the more that she consumes, particularly of that arti- 
cle known as manure and concocted in the farm yard, 
the better willshe produce. In this respect she is 
like the laborer: he cannot work well, unless he ia 
fed well. 

We have witnessed within a few years the most 
wonderful effects from the application of clover and 
plaster—the one acting directly upon the soil, the 
other fixing the ammonia,—and both together pro- 
ducing results in production and fertilization not 
dreamt of in all the philosophy of the ancients. By 
the application of these, barrenness, as if by magic, 
has been converted into fruitfulness itself. But ail 
descriptions of soil are not equally benefitted by these 
artificial means. Some indeed do not acknowledze 
them at all; and other fertilizers have to be resorted 
to. Itis highly important to know the component 
— of soil in order to make the proper applicati»'. 

his can be correctly ascertained only by geological 
investigation and chemical analysis—information 
that is more and more desirable every day to the ag- 
riculturist, who brings to the aid of a willing hand— 
an enquiring mind. I have never failed to see good 
results from manure applied to land in any way, at 
any season, and in any quantity. So thoroughly am 
I convinced of its value, that I hold it most unwise 
to lose even a spoonful by neglect or negligence. 
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the contrary every vegetable production should be 
converted into manure; (for every vegetable produc- 
tion can be, either by the common process of the barn 
yard and the stable, by compost heaps, or by the as- 
sistance of alkalies.) Every energy of the farmer 
should be aroused to its importance. It never fails 
to return the principal invested, with the interest 
superadded. 

System is absolutely necessary to the good govern- 
ment of every agricultural establisment. Without it 
nothing goes on as it ought todo. A due regard to 
it is the great secret of most men’s advancement and 
prosperity. A disregard of it, the true reason why 
many fall through, and attribute to the poverty of the 
soil or its unkindness, their want of success. I once 
had a conversation with an old gentleman, a very 
successful agricu!turist in all its departments, and ad- 
miring the fair appearance ofhis crops, I congratulat- 
ed him upon his luck. He instantly and testily re- 
plied—that luck had nothing to do with it. It was 
management. Such was the fact—and his manage- 
ment was the result of system. It is not until acom- 
plete system is introduced, that agriculture rises to 
the dignity of a science. Why should not this com- 
plete system be introduced? It is easy if men will 
set themselves about it. it is nothing more nor less 
than the methodical arrangement of every thing that 
pertains to the farm and the concerns of a family. 
Reflection in the hour of leisure and upon the pillow, 
will reduce every thing into systematic order; and 
when this exercise of the miud is over, and the result 
well defined, wecan say to our neighbor: 

“Tf a better system’s thine, 
Tmpart it frankly—or make use of mine.” 

It is not inconsistent with good agriculture, to pro- 
mote the cultivation of good fruit. Those who are 
contiguous to market, will find it a valuable source of 

rofit at all seasons—those more remote will realize 
its advantages in various ways. It is always refresh- 
ing and healthy. Fruit trees can be so arranged in 
many locations as to subserve the double purpose of 
shade and ornament. In the selection, pains should 
be taken to procure the best varieties, adapted to the 
climate. There is but little pleasure or profit in pro- 
moting the growth of those that are not. They be- 
come in fact like the barren fig tree—a useless in- 
cumbrance, and cumber the ground. Let noone be 
deterred from seetting out the best and a sufficient 
quantity, by the consideration that he is too old, and 
may not live to realize their advantages. We have 
duties to perform not only to ourselves, but for those 
that are to come afterus and fill our places in society. 
Besides the inestimable treasure of an unsullied 
character for honesty, integrity and uprightness, | 
know of no more pleasing reminiscence, than the sim- 
ple evidences of well selected fruit-trees. There is 
not a breeze that blows, nor a shade that undulates 
that will not forcibly bring to the mind of a grateful 
offspring, those touc! ing testimonials of prudent fore- 
sight and disinterested kindaess which flow from 
parental love. 

Early planting and seeding, nine years in ten, suc- 
ceed best, and yield crops of better quality. The 
quality of an article rightfully regulates the market 
value. Superior articles seldom or ever sell for an 
inferior price. If ever the agriculturist feels perfect- 
ly certain of the value of the productien of his skill 
end anxious to.l, it is when he can challenge the se- 
verest scrutiny into its quality. In arranging his sys- 
tem the importance of early and thorough prepara- 
tion should not be disregarded. Early crops gener- 
Jalyfavoid the diseases to which later ones are sub- 





ject, and escape the ravages of the worm and other 
insects, which injure or destroy them. In regarding 
the destruction of wheat by the fly, and the mutilation 
of the tobacco plant by the worm, I have sometimes 
been cast down—particularly in regard to the fly—to 
think how very impotent is man, in not being able to 
extirpate really his greatest enemy, and apparently 
the most contemptible. But the want of success here- 
tofore should only incite the expremental man to 
greater and more thorough efforts. 

But it is not the farm alone that demands attention. 
There is another department over which it is the pe- 
culiar province of the fairer and better half of crea- 
tion to preside. {mean the garden, the dairy, and 
the dwelling. Itis here that woman can display all 
the gentleness and refinement of the sex, combined 
with the graces that adorn, and the good management 
that makes us feel, in the sincerity of our hearts, that 
there is indeed no place like home. From the hour 
that man became a living soul, it was not good for 
him to be alone, and a help mate for him was made, 
whom we daily recognize and honor in the character 
of the good wife. The specimens before us, evidenc- 
ing so much taste and industry among the ladies, are 
pleasing proofs that they are alive to the importance 
of the situation they occupy, and that a spirit of re- 
fined competition, worthy of being generally diffused, 
animates them in the discharge of demestic duties 
and in the production of household manufactures, 
which add so much to the comfort and happiness of 
families, and enter so appropriately iato the system 
of an enlightened economy, one of the firmest pillars 
on which the independence of the agriculturist rests. 
Ifthe voice of one who has never flattered, but al- 
ways honored the sex, can be of any avail, that voice 
shall be freely raised to cheer and animate them in 
the discharge of every duty, whether tending like 
ministering angels asound the couch of sickness, or 
fulfilling the designs of Providence in the honored, the 
sacred character of mother aad of wife. The impor- 
tance of the garden, the dairy, and of household man- 
ufactures, are not always duly appreciated. My ad- 
vice, Mr. President, is to consign them over in fee 
simple to our wsves and daughters. 

Agriculturists should bear in mind, that nothing 
tends more to promote their interest and credit than 
industry. Interest is generally a self-moving princi- 
ple, and excites the energies of men by its intrinsic, 
subtle and all pervading influence; but credit is a rare 
plant of slow growth, requiring the most delicate at- 
tention and tender care. When it is well rvoted, 
fy established, and wisely used, it not only adds 
to the character and extends the usefulness of the 
agriculturist, but in a wonderful manner facilitates 
many of his operations. The industrious man, who 
always rises in time to greet the first appearance of 
the great luminary of day, who superintends all his 
business, sees that every one and every thing is in his 
or iis right place; and meets every call upon him with 

romptitude, not only promotes his health, but has 
aid the foundation of a credit, which will of itself 
increase his wealth, by adding to his capital. Young 
beginners in particular should cherish credit; wheth- 
er used or not, the possession of it will always be ad- 
vantageous. Idleness has been truly characterized 
as the root of evil. Nothing but evil springs up in 
the footsteps of the lazy farmer. [ am truly happy 
to say he is seldom met with—but when met with, 
is a disgrace to his noble profession, an infected 
in the flock, a drone in the hive, eating up the honey 
as fast as it is made, and leaving nothing but the comb, 
@ poor dependence indeed for the winter of life, and 
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a poor incitement to laudable effort on the part of his 
children. 

Agriculturists should read. Papers conducted in 
a proper spirit, and by those who combine practical 
with theoretical knowledge, and thoroughly under- 
stand the subject, are calculated to be of great assist- 
ance and should be generally diffused, and their con- 
tents well studied. Every cultivator of the soil should 
possess himself of one at least. The hour of recrea- 
tion can then be profitably spent in contrasting the 
results of his own experience with writers upon the 
subject. The gentle collision of his own mind with 
that of others, will kindle a fire which will be certain 
to reflect additional light. Agricultural papers have 
infused a new spirit, and aroused the dormant powers 
of many. From their introduction, a new era in ag- 
riculture, may be dated. The American Farmer, 
published in our own State, will be found a cheap 
publication, replete with useful information. It dis- 
cusses all subjects appertaining to the art of cultivat. 
ing the ground with a zeal and ability, indicative 
that net only the head but the heart of its conductors 
are devoted to the great cause. It is worthy the pat- 
ronage of every farmer. 

The paramount duty of the agriculturist is so to 
direct his energies as to elevate his class, and place 
himself firmly in the position to which he is entitled, 
and which, if he is wise, he will surely attain. This 
cannot be done, however, by the cultivation and im- 
provement of the soilalone. The cultivation and 
improvement of the intellect are equally indispensa- 
ble. How forcibly then ought the importance of 
good schools and general education to be impressed 
upon him, and how thoroughly should he dedicate 
every elfort to their establishment, so that all may 
participate in the great blessing. In the establish- 
ment of such schools, care should be taken to intro- 
duce the study of chemistry as particularly connect- 
ed with the science of agriculture. The public at- 
tention in Frederick county has been already aroused 
to its importance by the patriotic efforts of distinguish- 
ed citizens there, who combine practical knowledge 
with scientific acquirements. They have set an ex: 
ample worthy of being followed by every farmer in 
the State; and I trust that their efforts may be crown- 
ed with complete success. No idea more fatal to the 
supremacy of the farmer ever possessed him than that 
of educating some one child in particular for what is 
denominated the Jearned professions. Mr. President, 
let agriculturists educate their children thoroughly, 
regardless of any such partial, unfair and unjust con. 
sideration. As agriculturists, let them educate their 
children for agriculturists. Let them not give bread 
to one and stones and serpents to the others. Let 
them bear in mind that education adorns and im- 
proves the cultivator of the soil, as much as it does 
the lawyer, the doctor or the divine. It is a false 
notion, long entertained, and unworthy the citizens 
of a free republic, that education was not necessary 
to the cultivator of the soil. Education and labor 
can be happily blended and go on harmoniously to- 
gether. Education of a farmer’s son, although he 
may have the diploma of the schools in his pocket, 
should never be considered as complete until he has 
been taught to plow. There is a time and season for 
all things. When we reflect that this is a free coun- 
try, that freedom can only be preserved by the 


h 
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pure light that is reflected by knowledge, can the cul- 
tivator of the soil hesitate a moment to put his shoul- 
der to the wheel? If he loves his children, educate 
them ; if he loves his country, educate them. It isa 
duty he owes to both children and country, 





bi 
which might well demand a whole address, and on 


which perhaps a high degree of agricultural improve- 
ment must mainly depend. Agriculture is not what 


To you, Mr. President; and t to each member of this 


Agricultural Society, { wish health, happiness, and 
independence. 


Extracts From THE ADDRESS 
OF 
COL. EDWARD COLSTON, 


Delivered in Martinsburg on the 30th of October, 1845, 


before the ** Berkley County Agricultural Society.” 


[Col. C. after alluding to the progress which 
as been made in Agriculture,—of the great advan- 


tages enjoyed by the farmers of Berkley, in having 
facilities to market—of the beds of limestone and 


late within their reach—asks, ‘‘ Why then are our 


lands not more in demand, and our agricultural in- 
terests more prosperous ?”’—he then proceeds :—] 


But before considering these questions, let me 
riefly avert to another subject, the importance of 


t was 20 oreven 10 years since. Science seemed 


then to treat it as a subject unworthy its association. 
To turn the glebe, to sow, to reap the produce and 
market it well, which the most unlearned could per- 
form perhaps successfully, were all that was then 
thought necessary to the character of a Farmer. 
But of late agriculture has become a science. 
not mean to undervalue good practical farming, nor 
to say thatit can only be successfully practised by 
the educated. God forbid itshould be so. 
farmer who has education and intelligence, to under- 
stand the lights which science is now continually 
shedding upon agriculture, upon soils, manures, &c., 
and to adapt them judiciously to his own circum- 
stances, must hereafter possess great, and continual- 


ldo 


But the 


ly increasing advantages over his uninformed neigh- 
bor, who, unless he has great aptitude at learning 
and promptness in adopting the improvements of 
others (which unfortunately ignorant people are not 
generally inclined to do) must, in the improvements 
of the day, soon lose his rank amongst successful 
farmers. The most essential improvement therefore 
which can take place amongst our agricultural pop- 
ulation, is, a more decided attention than heretofore 
to the education of the rising generation. Neither 
can any man doubt, that our interests, are frequent- 
ly and deeply affected for good or evil, by the legis- 
lationof the country. It would therefore be most 
decidedly to our advantage that every farmer should 
have the intelligence necessary to judge for himself 
in these matters, so, that we as a class might be en- 
abled to act together intelligently, in support of our 
peculiar interests. I believe sincerely that if the 
agricultural. were the most intelligent, as it is the 
most numer: us class in society, it would add incalcu- 
lably to the » rmanency, steadiness and prosperity 
of our polit: | institutions. One small advance you 
can all speedily make in this matter. Every farmer 
should furnish himself at once, with one of the cheap 
and valuable agricultural publications of the day and 
encourage his children to read it. A single valuable 
receipt therein may frequently save him ten times 
its cost. If you donot this, at least select among 
the political papers, one, which devotes a portion of 
its columns regularly to agricultural subjects. 

But why are our lands not more in demand and 
our agricultural interests more prosperous? One 
cause undoubtedly is, that we do not sufficiently es- 
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timate the value of our investments in land and 
stock. I have frequently ventured the assertion 
which I shall endeavor to prove, that where the 
Farmer lives upon the land and cultivates it himself, 
no investment, to the amount of from 5 to 10,000 
dollars (which I suppose to be about the average in- 
vestment of those I now address) could be more 
profitable. Capitalists anxiously seek secure invest- 
ments yielding 6 per cent. Manufacturing invest- 
ments including some risk, and the personal atten- 
tion and labor of the proprietor will not average 


more than 12 per cent., and mercantile investments: 


with close attention, personal labour, and much risk, 
probably do not exceed that sum.—Now suppose a 
merchant with a capital of $10,000 has an annual 
profit of $1200. What economy and exactness would 
it require to pay his house rent and taxes, furnish 
fuel and servants, provide for his table and other 
necessaries for the support of his family and educa- 
tion of his children? Yet most of you enjoy in a 
superior degree those comforts which it requires so 
large a portion of his profits to procure, and at the 
end of the year have perhaps some 5 or $600 over, 
which is in fact all for which you give your farms 
credit.—You complain of the profits of farming be- 
cause the merchant seems to handle more money 
than yourselves, without remembering that it is his 
capital, a large portion of which he is compelled ev- 
ery year to have in cash, to renew his stock, but 
which he can no more use for other purposes, than 
the Farmer could sell eight or ten acres of his land 
annually without ultimate ruin. He is obliged too 
continually to have money or its equivalent, to pay 
for those things which the farmer is constantly sel- 
ling him, all of which gives him the apparent com- 
mand of money far beyond his actual profits. Sub- 
sistence and then comforts, are the objects fur 
which men Jabor, and if we enjoy these on our 
farms, we should at least estimate them, at what 
they would cost others in cash. Our failure to do 
this, is one reason why so many of us decry the 
gains of our own calling and discourage others from 
making investments in it. Buta more serious evil, 
is, that believing the results of agricultural in- 
vestments unprofitable, our farmers become unwil- 
ling to expend upon their farms, the capital absolute. 
ly necessary to improve them, and thus continually 
lessen their own profits, and diminish the value of 
their lands. 

In this view of the subject I have taken no notice of 
the risks of the merchant, but have compared his suc- 
cessful career with that of the farmer. 1 was very 
much struck with astatement in Massachusetts by Mr. 
Dearborn of Boston, which I lament not being able 
now to recover. From a long acquaintance with 
that thriving city, an accurate knowledge of those 
who had been engaged in merchandise there, he 


which I cannot exactly remember, but exceeding 
ninety out of every hundred had failed. This as- 
tounding statement excited my curiosity, to know 
whether this fatality amongst merchants was peculiar 
to thatcity. I have looked back for forty years 
upon the county of Berkley and called in the know- 
ledge of the oldest citizens to aid my own. Here, 
where one would suppose business as safe as in any 
part of the world, I find the following results: Ofsix- 
ty-seven firms who have retired from business, three 
have died with independent fortunes, three or four 
more with very moderate means, with the circum- 


| 





they wished to put their sons into merchandise, as an 
easier way of getting a living than by farming. 
These authentic statistics may teach them a lesson 
of wisdom, and make them prize more highly the 
security ifnot the profits of their vocation. 

Another great discouragement to our agriculture, 
is the longing eye which many of our farmers are 
continually casting, towards the unexhausted virgin 
soil of the west. Not considering themselves per- 
manently fixed here, they are unwilling to incur the 
labor and expense of improving their lands to the 
extent of its capacity, or even of sustaining them in 
their present condition. This has a paralizing ef- 
fect not only on themselves but on their neighbors, 
and thus injuriously affects the agricultural a 
ity of ourcommunity. The travel of our people is 
almosts exclusively to the west, or to the country 
between us and our several markets, which is great- 
ly inferior to our own in fertility and improvement. 
Could they see more of the improved parts of Penn- 
sylvania, New-York, and Connecticut, or know more 
of what has been effected in certain parts of our own 
State by marling, they would be better able to judge 
what might have been done on their own lands: 
then if they rightly estimated the advdntages of our 
easy and cheap access to the best markets of our coun- 
try, they would perhapscease to look with an anxious 
eye to those new countries, the advantages of which 
are greatly over-estimated, and the disadvantages 
nearly overlooked. As I consider this as an import- 
ant question to our agricultural interests, 1 shall be 
excused for considering it at some length. Lest I 
may hereafter forget it, however, 1 will first relate 
for your encouragement the success of my friend 
Mr. Edmund Ruffin, well known throughout Virgin- 
ia for the benefit he has conferred on agriculture. 
About thirty years since he came into the possession 
of an exhausted James river estate, much the larger 
part of which too was naturally poor and unproduc- 
tive. He too had a strong desire to sell out and re- 
move to a fresher soil, but fortunately for himself 
and for the State, he did not succeed.—Knowing 
that the country abounded in marl, he commenced 
applying it to his land vigorously, much to the a- 
musement and contempt of many of his practical 
neighbors, who predicted that the young theorist 
would soon be compelled to sell his land and negroes 
to pay for his experiments. He has Jately purchas- 


|ed a fine estate on the Pamunkey, which he is sub- 


jecting to the same system of improvement, and left 
his James river farm under the care of his son. 
When he came to his estate, its average annual 
product for six years was a little upwards of 
600 bushels of wheat. He informs me that for 
the three last years the average product of the same 
land was largely upwards of 4000 bushels.* Could 


stated as the result of his observation that a number | Sloe uur af your aoqmahasae tke losianen 
ult o 


Have any of your acquaintances who have removed 
approached this improvement of their condition? We 
cannot expect such a wonderful improvement in our 
lands, because they had never been so greatly ex- 
hausted asMr. Ruffin’s, but his success, shews us, how 
much may be done by bringing to the subject a willing 
and determined spirit, directed by science. When we 
remember that the effect of improving land, is not 


*It should be mentioned moreover, that Mr. Ruffin 
commenced marling in 1819, and completed the op- 
eration on his whole farm in 1827, since which, he 
has not put any more upon his land, so_the crops of 


stances of nine, 1 am unacquainted, and at least fifty | the three last years, of which [ have given the aver- 
have utterly failed. 41 have heard farmers say that | age, are the results of marling now twenty years past. 
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only an increased product per acre with no additional 
expense of cultivation, but also to enable the farmer 
to cultivate a much more rapid succession of crops, 
we can hardly set limits to the increase of produce 
which might result. This can never be efiected 
however whilst the farmer holds his pleugh with 
but one hand, and is constantly stretching the other, 
towards his El Dorado in the west. 

You know that few men have had better opportu- 
nities than myself of knowing our great western 
States of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and Lilinois ; hav- 
ing spent several years in, and travelling through 
them. Iam attached to the west, it is a fine coun- 
try, and I thank God that we have such a resource a- 
gainst an overgrown population, yet | am convinced, 
if we do but justice to ourselves, we must always 
have a greatadvantage over our western brethren 
as agriculturists. I have frequently been consult- 
ed about removals to the west. If the person were 

r but industrious and economical; if he had a 
arge family to support by his labor, or were entire- 
ly untrammelled by either a family or property, | 
have never discouraged him. Whenever a person 
owning lands in this county has consulted me, I 
invariably replied, ‘1 cannot advise you, you know 
your own situation best; if your associations here 
are good, if you are doing tolerably well in the 
world, Ladvise you by all means to remain, but if 
ou are unfortunate in your associations, or in your 
siness, aod are determined to alter your habits 
with your residence, it is best to make the trial. It 
is no where more difficult to change habits, than a- 
mongst old associates, but no where will a stranger 
of irregular habits more certainly be relieved of his 
property, than inthe Great West.” I have known 
many of the poor and industrious, greatly improve 
their condition by removal; but of those who have 
long indulged themselves and families, in those com- 
forts which most of our farmers enjoy at home, the 
larger portion, I would say 8 out of 10, have been 
miserably disappointed in their expectations and re- 
duced in their circumstances by emigration. 

Most of you whom I address have many acquain- 
tances of both classes who have emigrated, and 
if you will candidly appeal to your own knowledge, 
I willingly submit the truth of the statement to 
that test. It is true, we frequently hear of Mr. such 
a one, who sold a tarm of one or two hundred acres 
here a few years ago, who now has a fine farm of 
three or four hundred acres in the west, with stock 
and plenty about him, all of which sounds well. But 
when in the accidents of life which must happen, he 
has a few hundred dollars to raise, how often do we 
hear of his distress or ruin. When at his death his 

roperty is sold and divided amongst his children, 
es seldom does it bring as much as that he parted 
with here? Now the true way of estimating a man’s 
wealth, is not by the number of acres he may possess, 
but by what it will bring him in per annum, or what 
it will sell for. There are some brilliant instances 
of success, which unfortunately glare on our fancies, 
whilst the unfortunate are forgotten ; as the success 
of an adventurer in a lottery, blinds us to the thous- 
ands who have paid their money for nought. 

If we will consider this subject closely, we will 
perceive that itmust beso. The poor man, accus- 
tomed to work, and unaccustomed to those comforts 
which the usages of society have rendered necessa- 
ries to most of you, removes to the west, purchases 
at goverpment price, unoceupied land, commences 





the necessities of his family require it, hires himself 
by the day to some of the older settlers at high wa- 
ges paid in meal or grain ; by these efforts he gets in 
a small crop of corn the first spring, which with 
meat procured without expense from the woods is 
sufficient for the subsistence of his family. He then 
gradually enlarges his farm and increases his stock, 
living very hard, but without credit, if he had 
any will to incur any debt. Every stroke of his axe 
adds to his wealth, until in a few years, he finds him- 
self the proprietor of a farm, ample for the comfort- 
able support of a numerous family. No one can 
doubt the improvement of this man’s circumstances; 
of such is the most valuable part of western settlers 
composed. 

Un the other hand, a man of good property deter- 
mines to remove. Then sacrifices commence to 
raise the means of settling in his new habitation 
and defraying the expenses of removal. When 
he arrives at his place of destination, two cour- 
ses present themselves for his choice; he must 
either purchase improved lands and pay for them an 
additional price, approaching somewhat to the cost 
of improvement, or he too must go into the woods 
and get cheap lands to be improved by his labor. 
The first has many advantages, it saves many priva- 
tions and affords some of the benefits of society ; but 
it greatly lessens the advantages promised himself 
and family by the removal, by lessening the ditter- 
ence between the price of the Jand sold here and that 
purchased there. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances, after great sacrifices of property here, and 
heavy expenses, he must lose one year of profitable 
labor, aud the interest on his investments before 
they become profitable to him. During this time 
perhaps, he finds himself and family destitute of 
many comforts, which use has rendered necessary, 
and which can only be procured in those distant sit- 
uations at a cost much greater than with us. Atthe 
end of five years, after having suffered much in his 
domestic enjoyments how often does it happen, that 
he finds himself possessed of a greater number of a- 
cres and perhaps a larger stock than he parted with 
here, but which would not sell for as much by fifty 

rcent. 

But should he take the other course, and purchase 
in the woods, then great suffering and privation, can 
only be avoided by greatexpense, and that for a con- 
siderable time. Hus unreclaimed farm cannot for 
years, afford those comforts which are to his family 
absolute necessaries ; in spite of all his resolutions 
to economy, they must toa certain extent be afford- 
ed ; if he have no money, credit musi be resorted to; 
debt gradually and insensibly envelopes him ; end at 
the end of a few years, when he has cleared his farm 
at great labor and has the prospect of abundance, 
he finds himself involved in a debt, which perhaps 
requires four or five years more of labor to discharge. 
—'I'hese are not imaginary pictures ; they are drawn 
from originals too often witnessed. I think if you 
add to all the privations, and sacrifices of property 
attendant on a removal, the loss of one, two or three 
years of profitable labor here, and consider the risk, 
of whether you will really improve your condition 
after all, many of you would see that the vigorous 
improvement of the fine lands you now possess 
would perhaps be a surer and certainly an easier 
way to independence than a removal to the west. 

But I will not content myself with this view of the 
subject, which some may think rather fanciful than 


his preparation for a crop of corn by putting up the | the real. I have frequently asserted when speaking 
roughest log cabin, and if he have a day to spare or’ with western men what I shall endeavor to prove by 
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figures, viz: that even allowing for the difference in 
the price of lands we can raise wheat here, at a 
greater profit than they can. I thinkI do not over 
calculate the value of good and improved lands sit- 
uated as conveniently to the great markets of the 
west as we are to those of the East, when I place 
them at $15 per acre. With regard to Cincinnati, I 
am sure this is under the estimate. Our own lands 
] will average at $30, and suppose $5 per acre, laid 
out in improvement, will bring them to $35. I be- 
Jieve the product of our land so improved, would be 
fully as great as that of the west, for certainly I have 
never seen finer wheat grow in ~ part of the west 
than I have seen in the County of Berkley ;* but as I 
wish to presegt this subject in the fairest light, I will 
allow that the product of the western land would 
still be 25 per cent. greater than ours. Whilst an 
a:re of western land therefore would produce 25bush- 
els, ours would produce but 20. The price of wheat 
at their neighborhood markets has not I think avera- 
ged more than 60 cents per bushel, whilst with us it 
has not for years been below 80 cents. Labor is 
higher there than here, and therefore 1 suppose the 
expense of farming about the same. There is a cer- 
tain cost necessarily incurred in preparing a bushel 
of wheat for market, which I presume, is about the 
same in both situations, and the profits of the farmer 
can only be derived from what he receives over this 
sum. For illustration, 1 will say this last is 25 cents 

bushel. The account then will stand thus: 

he western farmer has 25 bushels 

per acre at 60 cents $15 00 
The cost of raising and preparing 

for market at 25 cents 3 
Interest on his land at $15 90 715 





Leaving him a balance of profit 





per acre of 7 8 
The Berkley Farmer has 20 

bushels at 80 cents 16 00 
Cost preparing for marketat 25 cts. 5 00 
Interest on land at $35 210 7 10 
Leaving him on the acre a profit of 8 90 


Thus showing that charging each acre with 
the interest on its value our crops are more 
valuable than theirs, a result that confirms what 
I have often asserted, that I have never seen 
any country so distant from markets as our own, 
where agriculture if we]] conducted is more profita- 
ble than with us. Farmers do not seem to remem- 
ber, that raising the crop and preparing it for market 
is almost a fixed sum, and that profits can only be 
counted on what they receive over this sum.—For 
instance, estimating that cost at 25 cents, if the far- 
mer sells his wheat at that price, only the precise 
sum ithas cost him is replaced: if he sells at 50 





*AsI have seen some statements in the papers as 
to the weight of a bushe] of wheat raised by some 
farmer in Pennsylvania, I would remark that the 
Pennsylvania bushel, and that generally used in 
Maryland is larger than the Virginia standard bush- 
el by nearly three half pints. The greatest weight 
Ihave seen to which the Pennsylvania wheat reach- 
ed was 694 Ibs. to the bushel. My friend and neigh- 
bor, Mr. Wm. Pendleton, had a bushel of seed wheat, 
of his raising, by the Virginia standard measure, 
weighed accurately on the flour scales (patent balan- 
ces) in the Honeywood mills, which weighed 68} 
Ibs. strong draft. 





cents, then there is only 25 cents to pay interest on 
capital, labor, &c. : now if there be a rise of price 
so that he gets 12} cents more per bushel, this oper- 
ates not merely as a rise of 25 per cent. on the article, 
but being so much added to the fund from which his 
profits are derived, is equivalent to an addition of 50 
per cent. to his gains. Whether this be effected by 
an actual rise in value, or by adimunition in the ex- 
pense of rs the article into market, is not ma- 
teria}, and illustrates our immense gain, by having 
the cost of transportation reduced. 

The comparative profits of wheat farming at the 
East and at the West would in my estimation be 
more unfavorable to the west by taking cheaper 
lands ata greater distance from market, by which 
the expense of transportation is so greatly enhanced; 
nor have I considered the innumerable articles 
which our vicinity to market (if we rightly improved 
our advantages) would enable us to dispose of, 
which at no distant day must be a source of great 
profit to our farmers. Time would fail me were I 
to attempt more than to suggest the principal advan- 
tages of our position. 

A great defect in our agricultural, and desideratum 
in our social system, is common tous with the whole 
South. I mean a want of variety in our products, 
and diversity in our social occupations. Situated as 
we are, between the extremes of heat and cold, one 
would suppose that besides the mere raising of grain, 
which in our extended country is almost certain to 
be so abundant in the market, as to reduce it to the 
lowest price at which it can be afforded, there are 
many other things to which we might profitably di- 
rect our attention. We can ascertain daily the state 
of the markets in Baltimore and the District, and the 
next day, throw anything into them for which there 
may be ademand. Surely our intelligent farmers 
might vary their system by peers ew of other 
articles than grain, with great benefit to themselves. 
We occasionally see accounts from other places, of 
such enterprise rewarded by handsome profits. To 
this I would advise our executive committee to turn 
some portion of their attention, which might enable 
them occasionally to give some valuable hints to our 

ople. 

But the want of diversity in our employments, is 
an evil of sorer magnitude. 

Beyond the few professional men, needed by a 
plain, economical, temperate and healthy agricultu- 
ral community, and the few merchants and mechan- 
ics, who can Jive by supplying the wants of sucha 
people, we have no resource but farming. Which 
of you I now address, who bas felt the cares of a 
large family of sons growing up around him, has net 
been anxious about a future occupation for them? 
How many sons of respectable parents amongst us, 
have emigrated, not because they desire to leave us, 
but for want of any appropriate, or profitable oceu- 
pation here? I will not attempt to investigate the 
cause of this, but will describe a somewhat different 
state of things in another part of our confederacy. 
We will suppose a respectable farmer in Massachu- 
setts not more wealthy than you. The system of 
common schools and cheap education affords to him 
the easy means of giving to his children that portion 
of instruction which fits them for all the ordinary 
walks of life. If in the course of education one of 
his sons manifests good talents, every privation ne- 
cessary to complete his education is cheerfully en- 
dured. When he has graduated at one of the col- 
lages near home, he ceases to be a charge on the 
family, and provides himself until he is prepared for 
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some profession, or business for which he is suited. 
The other children as yo successively grow up, 
choose from among the different manufacturing or 
mechanical employments around them that business, 
best suited to their circumstances oc inclinations. As 
they need it, to enable them to enter into business 
on their own account, some small but important aid 
is rendered, untilat last whea the old generation 
shall have passed away, the farm is left to some one 
or two of the sons who have been brought up to that 
employment, burthened it may be with legacies to 
the other children, which compels them to the same 
course of industry and economy which their fathers 
have practised before them. ‘The same round takes 
place in the families which they may rear. Thus a 
neaithful supply of laborers is constantly afforded to 
every occupation, professional or mechanical. 

I will not describe a diflerent state of things so 
frequently presented at home, nor investigate the 
causes Which lead to it. But fellow-citizens I urge 
it upon you as a matter for serious reflection.—Some 
remedy might certainly be afforded by the introduc- 
tion of manufactures amongst us, for which we have 
many advantages. The necessaries of life are cheap- 
er here than in New England, raw materials more 
abundant, water power is afforded by all our streams, 
and even the buildings erected, in our numerous and 
unproiitable mills, which might well be converted 
into manufacturing uses. Our climate is more tem- 
perate and more salubrious, labor easily had, and 
cheaper than in New England. 1s the skill wanting? 
Operative skill may be imported, and as for the su- 
perintendence, | have seen it stated that seven out of 
ten superintendents of the factorics at Lowell are 
not operatives, byt Lawyers, who have distinguished 
themselves as business men, and only acquired sufli- 
cient knowledge of the business, to know when it 
is properly conducted. Is there not indiv:dual capi- 
tal enough among us? Let it be supplied by joint 
stock companies, and if the first investment be not 
pr -fitable, most of our farmeis would be amply com- 
pe.sated for a small loss, by other advantages accru- 
ing from it. Are our wealthiest and best educated 
men opposed to entering into manufactures because 
they think itan occupation unworthy of them? Some 
of the best educated and most gentlemanly men in 
New England, who would be ornaments to any so- 
ciety, are engaged in them. It is time for us to cast 
away such idle prejudices against any houest em- 
ployment of laborers, and every man should take 
rank in society not from his casual occupation, but 
from the higher claim of good manners, correct 
tastes, sound understanding and intelligence. 


Farmer’s Diany—Cor. M‘Donatp’s MODE oF 
Cutrivation, &c. 
Eufaula, Barbour Co. la. Nov. 29th, 1845. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

Dear Sir :—l have promised you that I would 
give the readers of your valuable Agricultural Jour- 
hal some account of my farming operations, and al- 
though it is small, it is nevertheless interesting to me. 
As the year is vow coming to a close, it is a proper 
time for each cultivator of the soil to look back over 
the business done, and if he has kept a journal in 
which every thing done on his farm is regularly enter- 
ed, it will not be difficult for him to recur to his book, 
and by publishing such portions of his operations as 
he will be able to put in a letter and send to the pub- 
lishers of our different agricultural papers and period- 
icals, others in different sectious of our wide spread 





country, adopting the same system, each farmer that 
avails himself of the advantage to say nothing of the 
pleasure of reading at least one of those important 
agricultural journals will be able to compare notes; 
he will be stimulated to renewed energy; and will 
be enabled to improve his former system in many 
particulars; for | must be here permitted to say, that 
in my opinion we have scarcely reached half way 
through the alphabet in point of agricultural science. 

Having spoken of the importance of each farmer 
keeping a diary or book in which all his operations 
are regularly entered, 1 will state that I have for near 
twenty years adopted the plan of yearly keeping such 
a book—I find myself at this time at page 189 of my 
farming book for the present year. ” 

The following 1s my plan :—I commence on the 
first day of January of each year with my entries, 
making myself Dr. to the entire capital employed on 
my farm, placing it at what I believe it would sell 
for, in cash at the time—I then at the end of each 
week during the year enter down the kind and a- 
mount of work done on the farm; this entry is often 
made daily, asI visit my farm, it being four miles 
from Eufaula. As I have long habituated myself to 
this plan, nothing is easier when I reach home than 
to make such suggestions that J think worthy a place 
in my journal, keeping an account of the seasons from 
year to year, together with the time of planting each 
description of erop—the stock also has a place in this 
book; the improvements, and the kind and quantity 
of manure made. Indeed every thing done 1s care- 
fully noted down—when the crop is gathered, I give 
myself Cr. for all, and any thing made on the farm, 
coming as near as possible to the value of what is not 
sold at the close of the year. Now as tothe advantage 
of such a book :—lIn the first place you are enabled 
to know what interest you are making on the capital 
invested on your farm; you are able to compare 
seasons and times of planting; manner of cultivating 
your farm from year to year, by which means you 
are enabled to adopt the best plan. 

I now give you some notes taken from my agricul- 
tural book for the present year. My farm is poor 
pine land, containing 360 acres, divided by a large 
creek—one side of the creek is perfectly level, the 
other side extremely hilly, eut up by deep ravines on 
both sides of the creek. 

The present crop is the seventh crop made on the 
place, having cut the first stick in the summer of 
1838; the crop of 1839 being the first crop—we have 
267 acres in cultivation the present year; it was ar- 
ranged after the following plan: 


Corn in cultivation, 120 acres. 
Cottcn “ sy «“ 
Oats, 6) 
Rice, 3 acres, Potatoes 2, Garden 2, > = 
267 acres. 


I find on page 2 of the above work, that on the first 
day of January of the present year, we commenced 
our farming operations ; the capital charged at the 
sum of $8,550 00. By an examination of different 
pages, from 1 up to 46, we learn that the months of 
January and February were warm, and fine months 
for business—that we were employed in cleaning up 
the farm and breaking up the different fields with 
the ploughs, and hauling out manure and scattering 
it in the furrows, where we planted our cotton, 
which we did in January, and then bedded on the 
manure—our Corn was planted on the hilly land, on 
the horizontal system, the rows laid off six feet wide, 
the corn two feet apart, in the drill, and a row of 
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peas in the centre of each row of corn. I find at 
age 47, that we commenced planting corn on the 

bth of February—at page 78, I find that we com- 
menced planting Cotton on the 31st March—at page 
86, I find that the corn planted on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, was cut down by frost on the 5th of April— 
at page 97, I find that we were suffering greatly on 
the 24th of April for rain—at page 112, I find we 
had no rain from the 5th of April until the 11th of 
May. Ihave now given the readers of the Farmer, 
a sufficiency of my plan for them to see and judge 
of its value, or its importance. I must pass over 
much of my Journal, as I left home on an Agricul- 
tural tour on the 4th of June, and did not reach home 
until the 16th of September, during which time we 
scarcely had any rain through all this section of 
country. We gathered our Corn crop the last week 
in September, making 1300 bushels. 

We make 35 bales of what is termed fancy cotton, it 
being a splendid article, we put it at $40 
per bale, - - - $1,400 00 

I find at page 187 that we had been 44 days 
hauling up the Blue Marl that abounds in 
this region of country, to prepare a com- 
post manure for 1846, at $2 per day, 

At the same page I find we had been 24 
days hauling up fine straw, at $3 per day, 
(there being a greater number of hands 
engaged in hauling the straw, than in haul- 
ing the marl,) the straw and marl being 
mixed together with the treading of 40 
head of cattle, at $3, - - - 

We will be thirty days yet in hauling up 


88 00 


marl and straw, at $2.50 - 75 00 
Other improvements on the farm, such as 
building houses, &c. - - 100 


$1,735 00 
Thus my dear Sir, I have given you the above ac- 
count of my small farm, and the manner of keeping 
my Farming Book or Diary, which you are at liber- 
ty to publish or throw under your table. 
Yours, truly, 
ALexanpER McDowatp. 


For the American Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF MEDLEY’S 
DISTRICT, MONTGOMERY CO., MD. 
Montgomery Co., Poolsville, 12th Mo. 
Few portions of the good old State of Maryland 
have suffered so much from bad cultivation as Mont- 
gomery Co. The early settlers seemed to have vied 
with each other in cutting its noble forests and ex- 
hausting its once rich soil, by a series of impoverishing 


crops; thus entailing on their descendants large | 


tracts of poor lands, and modes of agriculture as 
barren of profitable results as the lands are on which 
they are practised. It isnot to be wondered at, that 
the generality of the lands in this county are in a 


72 00 | 








| munity—yet it is nevertheless true. 


without paying any regard to modern improvement 
in that honorable art. Men may write, theorize and 
assign other reasons—the foregoing will in most 
cases be found as to the cause of the low state of 
cultivation. As long as the farmer cultivates large 
tracts withont the application of manure, a judicious 
rotation of crops, or in a word, whilst he continues 
to draw from the soil every thing he can by erupping 
and return nothing, save an occasional year in clo- 
ver, (which the stock manages to.share) he may ex- 
pect a natural decrease of fertility. This mode ~ 
in nine cases out of ten is the one practised—and who 
can sum up the many evils entailed on the com- 
munity by such a course of cultivation’—And if like 
causes produce like effects, what must be the ulti- 
mate fate of those possessing said lands? Their on- 
ly alternative will be either to adopt a new course of 
cultivation, or emigrate to more fertile lands. Is it 
not something strange then, that with those startling 
facts placed before the farming community, so few 
are found, to lend their aid in adopting a different 
mode of cultivation? So strictly wedded are they to 
the modes of their fathers, that they consider any 
departure I suppose, a reflection on their good judg- 
ment. Let a political meeting take place, where 
some office-seeker holds forth in modern party slang 
to the dear people—let there be a few constables to be 
nominated, or a tacky horse race of 300 yards for half 
a gallon of grog—and you have crowds in attendance 
—all ready for action, disregarding either time or 
money—On the other hand call a meeting for the 
improvement of agriculture—the very basis of socie- 
ty—the wealth and honor of a nation—and you can 
scarcely command the attendance ofa quorum. How 
degrading to the character of an agricultural com- 
In all societies 
there are, however, those who generally perceive 
the errors of the mass, and who from time to time 
attempt the introduction of such principles of reform 
a3 would ultimately, if acted on, do away with ex- 
isting evils. Such has, and continues to be the case 
here. A number of intelligent and enterprising far- 
mers—perceiving the great benefit that would ac- 
crue to the community from the introduction of 
modern agriculture, formed on scientific principles, 
convened in Poolsville, Montgomery county, last Au- 
gust, and formed the “Agricultural Soe’ty of Medley’s 
District,” by which name itis known. Its object I 
cannot better explain than by quoting the preamble 
ofits constitution. ‘* Whereas, Agriculture is reduc- 
ed to alowand most deplorable condition in our 
county, and unless a different mode of cultivation be 
adopted, ruin and suffering must inevitably follow, 
particularly to those who are cultivating large tracts 
of poor Jand, without any regard to recent agricultur- 
al improvements, founded on scientific principles. 
To remedy this defective mode of culture and to 
diffuse a spirit of practical experiments deduced 
from the writings and experience of the most distin- 
guished individuals on this subject, induces us to 


poor state of cultivation, when we reflect on the | form and constitute ourselves into a society for the 
course of treament they have been subjected to | promotion of this object.”—Such are the praisewor- 
since the period of their first settlement ; indeed they | thy motives which the above named Society have in 
are annually decreasing in the amount of their pro- view, and judging from their mode of proceeding— 
ducts—except, perhaps some tracts laying along | respectability of numbers, as well as from the high 
the Potomac river; the wheat crop is at least less by | standing which many of them have attained in agri- 
} on the same quantity of land than it was 15 years | culture, I have little doubt but this society will not 
ago, though there are 3 more plaster and clover | only be lasting, but bestow lasting benefits on the 


sown now than then. 


The question then arises, to | community at large—The society meets the third 


what cause is the decreasing produce of the soil at- | Saturday in every month—One of its members de- 
tributable?—the only true answer is simply this: | livers an address at each meeting on any sub- 
too strict adherance to the old mode of farming,' ject he may select; of course Agriculture or 
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something connected with it is always chosen—The 
speaker can either deliver his address orally or se- 
lect some portion out of a book and read the same— 
by this means each member, however humble his 
attainments, can discharge that part of his duty; the 
speaker is always selected at the last meeting to ad- 
dress the next—this gives him sufficient time to pre- 
pare—Inclination as well as a laudable ambition 
urge him—of course he must read such books as 
treat on the subject selected—This begets a spirit of 
research, the opinions of different authors are consult- 
ed,compared, and deductions drawn, and accordingly 
advanced—this of itself is attended with many bene- 
fits—because from theory to practice the road is gen- 
erally short. Each member pays one dollar annual- 
ly—which money is judiciously expended in the pur- 
chase of Agricultural, Chemical and other books 
having for their object the improvement of the soil. 
Thus for the smali sum of one dollar, a farmer can | 
have the use of a library which, from the annual ad- 
ditions arising thereto, he could not procure for hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

Each member is further required to try an agri- | 
cultural experiment on his farm—something of the | 
following nature— Top dress on the 20ih of April, | 
upon } Acre of wheat, 12 bushels of pulverized char- | 
coal ; on another } acre, 10 bushels of the same mix- 
ed with one bushel of salt—compare with } acre ad- 
joining undressed.” Each experimenter is request- 
ed to give a correct statement to the society of his 
experiment atthe end of each year. Thus a num- 
ber of experiments equalling that of the members will 
be made each season, all different;—a!l however, | 
having for their object, the furtherance of Agricul- 
ture. 





There is also a committee appointed by the socie- | 


ty whose duty it is to visit the farm of each memebr 


of the society in spring and autumn, to make report | 


of their relative condition, mode of culture, stock, 
farming-tools, &c. classing them according to mer- 
it. Nothing is left untried by this society calculated 
to attain the objects contemplated—It is to be hoped 
thenfhat the society will receive such encourage- 
ment from those they wish to benefit, as will convince | 
them that their efforts are duly appreciated. Several | 
excellent addresses, have already been delivered be- 
fore the society, two of which are justly entitled 
toa more extended notice than I can well make | 
in this hasty communication; one on7manures, more | 
particularly lime, the other on inorganic bodies, | 


their effecton vegetation; the former by the presi- | 


dent of the society. Dr. W. Brewer; the latter | 


shoulders, which presses so heavily on all, but more 
particularly the farmer, crushing his best energies, 
filling his mind with future evils, or banishing from 
the residence of their fathers, hundreds incapable of 
longer enduring the oppression—an oppression crea- 
ated by representatives, and to remove which will 
require the best talents of the state, both in the 
cabinet and in the various deportments of agricul- 
ture. 





MILDEW. 

Very few seem to be aware of the nature of that 
substance called mildew. We copy an abstract ofa 
lecture by Professor Lindley, of England, on the 
subject: 

Mildew is often confounded with blight, honey 
dew, &c., but it is a distinct substance, and peculiar 
to peculiar tribes of plants. It generally appears on 


| the leaves or stems, in the form of red, white and black 


spots, a8 anumber of minute projections, or frosty 
incrustations, or a brownish powder, spreading more 
or less rapidly, till the plant is destroyed. Mildew 
is fungi of different kinds, and these are divided into 
three classes: Ist, those which grow or lie on the 
surface of leaves: 2d, those which are formed in the 
interior of the stem or leaf, and produce when ripe ; 
and 3d, those which only attack the roots. All these 
seldom appear but in Autumn. 

The first of these fungi injure the plant by prevent- 
ing itsrespiration. One of the most common of the 
fungi, which attack the common cabbage, is the Cy- 
lindresporium concentricum, and they have the appear- 
ance of small white patches or specks of frosty in- 
erustation. The mildew which attacks rose bushes, 
and many other flowering shrubs, is a kind of Uredo, 
so called, from Ura, to burn or scorch: for it gives 
to the plant attacked the appearance of being scorch- 
ed. The fungus called crosporium, Monilioides, re- 
sembles, when magnified, a string of beads, and con- 


‘ sists of a number of globules which, when ripe, fall, 


take root, and form fresh strings, or neck-laces. 
Sometimes tufts of these appear, fixed tostalks, and 
are then called Aspergillus, from their fancied resem- 
blance to the brushes used for sprinkling holy water. 
The superficial mildew which infects the onion, and 
is fatal to that plant, is called Botrytis,or bunch of 
grapes. The bean and pea have a superficial mil- 
dew (Uredo Fabe) which spreads along their leaves 
like white roots curiously interlaced. 

The second class of fungi which spring from the 


by William Matthews, Esq.; both of whom discharg- | interior of the leaves and stems, are the most fatal. 


ed the duties assigned them ina manner that evinced 
a correct knowledge of their respective subjects. 
In the selection of president, the society evinced 
great judgment in placing at their head, a man of 
his extensive and varied acquirements, great agri- 
cultural experience and au extensive knowledge 
of its kindred sciences—chemistry, mineralogy, 
&e. Those qualifications united with a zeal of 
furthering the great cause of farming, equalled 
by none in the district, duly qualify him for the 
honorable station, whose duties he so ably discharg- 
es. 
What a source of pleasure would it not be toevery 
good farmer of Maryland to learn of similar societies 
springing up in every election district; then indeed 
might we anticipate being relieved of that odium 
caston us, by the miserable mode of cultivation 


They appear in a sort of bag or case, supposed to be 
formed of the cuticle of the affected leaf. These 
attack the oak, pine, and other forest trees; the ge-. 
nus is the acidium. The acidium pine, found on pine 
trees has, when magnified, the appearance of a num- 
ber of nine-pins. When ripe it emits a bright orange 
colored powder. A mildew of this kind attacks bar- 
ley, and is vey injurious. It is vulgarly called pep- 
per brand. The Urego Segetum, or smut, is destruc- 
tive not only tobarley, but to wheat and oats. It 
destroys the grain, which is converted into a kind of 
jelly, and attacks the leaves and stems. The puccin- 
ia graminis which attacks corn, is formed in the inte- 
rior of the stock, and, when ripe, burst forth into 
clusters, like bunches of grapes, of a dark brown 
color. The ergot on rye is a well known and destruc- 
tive species of mildew. Jt grows out of a spike 





which a great majority practice. Then might we ex- 
pect that load of state tax to be removed from our 


of grain, like a prolonged kernel; is long, hor- 
ney, and cartilaginous. it originates in the centre 
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of the stem. It affects maize, and various species of 


The principal fungi of the third class are two, 
which attack the roots of plants, and both resemble 
truffles. One of these (Rhizoctonia Crocorum) at- 
tacks crocuses. It is catted by the French Lamort 
du safran, and soon destroys the whole crop. The 
other fungus (Periola tomentosa) is found on the po- 
tatato, lucerne, &c. It turns the roots to a purplish 
hue. They are both propagated by spawn or fibres, 
which cling round the roots. All these fungi prop- 
agate rapidly, requiring only twenty-four hours to 
come to maturity. One mushroom will propagate 
250,000,000. Plants, Dr. L. says, are generally most 
affected by superficial fungi after a long drought. 
Red Plants are said to be more liable to mildew than 
any other. Mr. Bauer has found that steeping grains 
of corn in lime-water, will cure, or at least, prevent 
the spread of the internal mildew. There appears, 
however, as yet, tobe no cure for mildew in the 
roots, but by forming a deep trench round the infect- 
ed plants, and cutting off all communication between 
them and the rest of the field. 


ECONOMICAL HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 


The following hints, tho’ written many years ago, 
contain suggestions well worthy of attention at the 
present moment,—they have, in the main, been found 
to be correct, and are worthy of the adoption by 
every one whois disposed to economise in his feed- 
ing during the present high prices of food for man 
and beast : 


“ Remedy for Scarcity.—As the present scarcity of 
grain produces serious distress among the poorer 
class of people ; and what is almost as painful, much 
greater wants among the domestic animals, it be- 
comes an object of great importance to diminish the 
consumption, and to increase the nutriment of that 
consumed. Proper attention to the subject most 
certainly will reduce the use of grain one half of the 
present quantity ; and it behooves every man in good 
circumstances, to attend to it, in order that there 
may be more for market. If every one will serious- 
y bare into operation the plan! have to propose 

or feeding, the price of grain will in a few days be 
so reduced, that their good effects will quickly be 
felt, the poor willbe supplied on moderate terms; 
half-starved cows and horses will pass a comfortable 
winter ; and some of the vile sharpers, speculating 
in articles of the first necessity, will be disappointed 
in their project of fattening on the spoils of the 
needy. 

A most important point is, tosuffer no animal to 
eat grain in its natural state. It should all go through 
the hands of the miller and the cook. The life of 
the grain resists the action of the stomach so long, 
that it passes into the bowels before it is decomposed; 
and from thence, in like condition, is expelled. 
Three quarts of oats or corn, ground fine, will yield 
more nourishment than three gallons not ground. 
This is generally believed by wagoners, who feed 
their horses on rye meal, called chop. The grind- 
ing of oats and corn, is just as beneficial as that of 
rye. And, of as much importance as grinding, is 
boiling the meal with water, so as to make a thin 
mush. This mush, mixed up with hay or cut straw, 
will, in a day or two be preferred by the animal con- 
fined to it, to any other diet. One gallon of meal, 
added to two gallons of boiling water, inthe manner 





in which it is added to soups or mush when thick- 
ened, and if not boiled with hay or straw, which 
would be best, poured on it and stirred up, and given 
at night, will, with the aid ofa little hay in the day, 
preserve any horse or cow in good order. The mix- 
ture, or mush, ought by all means to be builed a 
few minutes, otherwise but little good willbe done. 
This is confirmed by the following experiment, repeat- 
edly made in England. A man, confined toa given 
quantity of raw materials, with abundance of water, 
would gradually decline in flesh; but with the same 
quantity of raw materials made into soup, would con- 
tinue in good condition. The union of the water 
with the food, by boiling, is like that in vegetation, 
it becomes a component part, and is converted into 
nourishment for the body, if not chemically united. 
Whether this reasoning be convincing or not, mat- 
ters but little, since those to whom it is not satisfac- 
tory may rely upon the faet, that boiling thin meal, 
before adding to it straw or hay, will make it go 
twice as far in the support of their stock. Surely, 
for such an advantage, so easily obtained, every one 
ought to get over the natural indolence and common 
aversion to deviate from old habits. 

Another considerable saving well worth attention 
willbe made by giving the animals all their meal 
food before dusk, and without hay during the night. 
By eating the meal food at nght, their stomachs 
convert the whole of it into nourishment. That ta- 
ken in the day, does very little sood—more frequent- 
ly injury than good. It operates on the stomach, 
instead of the stomach’s operating on it, but it ex- 
cites pain, cholic and othersymptoms of inflammation. 
This can be well understood, from the experiment 
ofan English physician; he gave a given quantity 
of the same food to two similar dogs, keeping the 
one quiet, the other in constant motion, for six hours, 
when both were killed. The stomach of the one at 
rest had digested all its contents; that of the other, 
had not produced any effect. The frequent repeti- 
tion of this experiment has ended in its undisputed 
establishment. Hence, it is clear that the grain giv- 
en in the day to animals in use, ** of no benefit, as it 
passes through the stomach before rest enables the 
digestion to take place. Hence giving hay at night, 
really injures horses, by kceping them awake 
moving. During the night, excepting with those 
animals nature made for subsisting in the dark, rest 
and sleep are indispensagvle ; and more or Jess are 
they injured by every deviation from nature. 

The practice of giving hay at night to horses, I am 
sure, was introduced by tavern keepers; and, if not 
kept up by their interests, would speedily be aban- 
doned by every one who had sense enough to per- 
ceive the folly. In one or two hours during the pa 
horses can eat as much hay as will do them good. 
In confirmation of this I heard of the treatment, 
several travellers gave their horses and pursued du- 
ring a journey of many hundred miles. They gave 
their horses only grain at night, and hay for an hour 
ina day. During the last thousand miles, they 
gained in flesh (though they travelled more expedi- 
tiously under this regimen) that which they lost in 
the beginning, under the costomary treatment of 
giving grain in the day, and hay at night. 

The last point 1 have to press, is, the necessity of 
keeping stock sheltered; that is, securing to them the 
benefit of their own warmth. Itis atruth, indeed, 
that during their exposure to the irregularities of the 
season, they require twice the ordinary food, for 
their nourishment and stimulation, and are subject 
to ten times as many fatal disorders as otherwise 
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they would be. The master has taken them from a 
state where nature supplied their wants; and if he 
be not too much of a Tours to feel for their hard- 
ships, he ought to be so much of a man of honor as 
to supply what his interests dictate, as a requital to 
the animal for its loss of what nature designed for 
its original. 

If by this plan of grinding and boiling, the half of 
the grain be saved in the country, as most certainly 
it may, there will be but little occasiou for pressing 
the extension of the principle to man, by advising 
eating mush instead of bread, and taking soup instead 
of meat. THOMAS EWELL. 

Georgetown, 3d Dec., 1816. 
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Maryland Farmers’ Club. 


The next meeting of the Club will be held on SATURDAY, 
the 17th inst. at 11 o’clock, A. M. at the Office of the President, 
Joun Guenn, Esq. in the basement of his dwelling in North 
CHARLES STREET. 

Geutlemen disposed to join the Club are requested to sig 
nify their wishes to any of the members. 

The Constitution and By-laws will be printed and ready for 
distribution at the next meeting. By order, 


Sami. Sanps, Rec. Sec. 





THE FLOUR MARKET —The last advices from Europe 
have caused a decline in breadstuffs, notwithstanding the ac- 
counts of the deficiency of the Wheat crop, and of the failure 
of that of the Potato, are confirmed. We shall have later ud- 
vices in a few days, which may cause a rise again. 


ADDRESS OF JOHN 8S. SELLMAN, Esq.—Ilaving given 
this address a second perusal, for the purpose of making ex- 
tracts from it, we found ourself at a loss to determine on a 
single sentence which we could, with propriety, omit. We 
have, consequently, given it entire, in the present number of our 
journal, and can assure the reader, let his location be where it 
will, that he cannot fail to realize pleasure and instruction from 
its perusal. 

We have also transferred to our columns, a very Jarge por- 
tion of the excellent Address of Col. Consron, before the 
Berkicy Agricultural Society, and as it treats upon subjects of 
varied and deep interest to the agriculturists of this and the 
other old States of our confederacy, we claim for it an atten- 
tive perusal. 

Being in a similar “fir,” in re-reading the Address of Dr. 
Muss, before the New Castle (Del.) Society, to that in which 
we found ourselves with Mr. Sellman’s, we have concluded to 
present it entire in our next, the space occupied by Mr. S’s and 
Col. Colston’s, having precluded our presenting it in this 
number. 


Worrnay or Imiration.—We have on several occasions 
noticed the zeal of Col. McDonald, of Alabama, in urging the 
Agricultural public to good works, in the improvement of their 
minds and their modes of culture, by the reading of agricultural 
works—and we have another instance of his kindness in the 
following notice which we copy from the Eufaula (Ala.) Dem- 
ocrat, the place of his residence : 

TO FARMERS.—The subscriber will receive money and 
forward it for the following Agricultural works, viz: The 
Southern Cultivator, The Southern Planter, The Tennessee 
Agriculturist, ‘The American Farmer, The Albany Cultivator, 
The American Agriculturist. All of the above works are pub- 
lished at one dollar a year each, and are considered by the sub- 
seriber so valuable, that he takes them all. 

ALEXANDER McDONALD. 

Eufaula, Barbour Co., Dec. 8th, 1845. 

A very interesting communication from the Col. will be found 





on another page, on a subject which is peculiarly appropriate 
at the present time, the keeping of farm accounts; a subject 
which has been taken up by a master hand—by “‘Cincinnatus,”? 

t pondent, whose papers have for several months 
past enriched our columns. 





corr 





(iG-We refer the reader to the card of Professor Ducaret, 
in our advertising columns, and would be happy to ren- 
der our aid in any way in our power, to our friends in the 
country, to further the object in view by the Professor. 


Aericuttcorant Works.—In our next, we will publish a 
list of agricultural works which will be on hand at this office, 
with the prices annexed, and would be happy to receive the 
orders of our friends from a distance. 





Guano For Peacu Trees.—A friend requests us 
to ask of any horticulturist who may have used 
guano on peach or other fruit trees, to publish in the 
Farmer a statement as to the quantity used, how ap- 
plied, at what period of the year, and the result. 
Asan answer to these queries will be very interest- 
ing to many who are preparing to plant out orchards, 
we shall feel much obliged to any of our correspond- 
ents who can give the desired information. 





THE MARYLAND FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This young, though energetic institution is justly 
attracting the attention of farmers and planters from 
all parts of the state. Its meetings have been charac- 
terized by that zeal which imparts strength to any 
cause, and the more to one like that of agriculture 
—The proceedings of the last meeting wili be found 
in our pages of this month; but only those who are 
present at them, can properly appreciate the amount 
of information, and the pleasant associations which 
they impart. 


Tue Improvement or Poor Lanps.—The state- 
ment which we publish to day, relative to a field of 
wheat belonging to Judge Kell, and which was read 
before the Maryland Farmers’ Club, at its last meet- 
ing, will be found full of encouragement to those 
who have poor lands ; for the Judge, by the success- 
ful result of his experiment, has demonstrated be- 
yond all cavil and doubt, that lands naturally poor, 
can be brought up to the very highest state of fertil- 
ity. He has shown too, how great are the achieve- 
ments of intelligence, when impelled by that ambi- 
tion, which delights in rivalry only when its aim is 
public good. 

We have before us a plat, made by Mr. Bouldin, 
surveyor, giving us the exact dimensions of the lot, 
and also the following statement of Mr. Bevans, who 
had the superintendance of the farm: 

Having at last harvest the care of Mr. Kell’s 
place, near Baltimore, I had to cut (by mowing) 
and thrashed and delivered at Mr. Orndorff’s mill, 
209: bushels of wheat, leaving 5or 6 bushels refuse 
wheat, which grew upon the lot between his house 
and the Turnpike road. 1 am fully satisfied there 
was at least a bushel per acre scattered out on the 
field. JAMES L. BEVANS. 

December, 1845. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

Although this time cherished festival has past, and 
is now among the things that were—although its a- 
musements will have been enjoyed,—and its incidents 
numbered with the by-gones, ere our journal will 
have reached our patrons,—and although we cannot 
tender the compliments of the season in anticipation 
of the advent, yet we may indulge the hope—because 
it comes from the purest rivulet of our heart—that 
Christmas may have brought with it to the homesteads 
ofeach and all of our readers, those associations, 
those comforts, and those innocent pleasures, which, 
for nearly eighteen centuries and a half, have made 
its incoming alike the source of delight to the old and 
to the young—which have warmed generous hearts 
into extacy, inspired lofty minds with congenial 
thoughts, and given direction and relish to those so- 
cial relations of neighborhoods, which bind up with 
the cement of friendship, the feelings of those whom 
God had destined to live in the bonds of good fellow- 
ship. 

We have lived long enough to have seen, with 
emotions of regret, many of those customs, which we 
treasured in our youth, fall into disuse in this age of 
change and innovation—and candor forces us to con- 
fess, that we have yet to learn, that the heads and hearts 
of men have been improved by the change—or that 
the cause of either pure religion or sound morals have 


been thereby elevated in the scale of perfection ; but | 


we are very certain, that, in proportion to the ratio 
at which hospitality has receded, so have hollow- 
heartedness, insincerity and dissimulation advanced. 
In saying this we speak not in a spirit of querulous- 
ness, for as itis not our province, neither is it our dis- 
position, to complain of our fellow man unnecessari- 
ly—much rather—could we conscientiously do so— 
would we bid him God speed in all his progressive 
movements, and cheer him onward—but as we can- 
not d» this with a clean bosom—we may be permit- 
ted to salute our patrons with our best wishes for 
their health, happiness, and prosperity—and to add, 
that men and women are the more kindly and ingenu- 
ous, in those neighborhoods where the frank and 
honest hearted hospitality of the past century still 
flourishes in the fulness of its ancient integrity. 


THE NEW YEAR. 

In the opening of the new year, we tender the ho- 
mage of our most sincere acknowledgements to our 
patrons, for the deep interest which they have taken 
in imparting such solid encouragement to our present 
enterprize, by increasing its subscription list to a 
degree far beyond our most sanguine expectations. 
That interest, so disinterestedly bestowed, besides 
being appreciated as a testimonial of the friendship 
borne towards us by the subscribers to our journal in 
its ancient form, is the more flattering to our ambition, 
because it assures us, that the motive which induced us 
to the change—the wider spread of agricultural know- 
ledge—has been properly estimated by that class, for 
whose benefit we adventured upon the experiment: 








But while we thus, in a spirit of gratitude, offer up 
our thanks to those who have so generously labored 
to advance our personal interests, and further the 
cause of husbandry, we would be permitted to conjure 
them, not to “‘weary in well doing,” but to continue in 
the good work they have so auspiciously begun, and 
thus far carried on with such beneficial results, as 
every additional name they may add, serves to in- 
crease the sphere of usefulness, and to disseminate the 
wider whatever profitable information our pages may 
contain. In this appeal, we desire to be candid, and, 
therefore, freely acknowledge, that, while we desire 
to enlarge the area of our circulation, in order that a 
spirit and propensity for agricultural reading may be 
the more extensively encouraged, we are not indiffer= 
ent to those views which look to self—but as the pros- 


| perity of a work devoted to so important an art and 


science as that of agriculture, is intimately connected 
with the cause which it may advocate, and whose in- 
terest itis its object to promote, we feel assured, that 
the good sense and patriotism of our readers will re- 
lieve us from all imputation of selfishness, and merge 
in the more predominant motive—public good—what- 
ever semblance our remarks may bear to a desire to 
promote our own individual views. 

Our readers must be aware, that the toil of conduct- 
ing a work like ours,—filled as it is with matter re- 
quiring time and judgment in preparation and se. 
lection, and embellished with costly cuts, is great, and 
the expense heavy,—and that that expense can only be 
met in the multiplicity of subscriptions, as from the 
cheapness of the publication—a dollar a year—a limited 
number would not cover the cost. And hence it is 
that we are again emboldened to trespass upon the 
same kindly feeling that has already been so efficient- 
ly at work in our behalf. From the very onset of our 
connection with the American Farmer, our best ex- 
ertions have been given to render it worthy of patron- 
age, and the increase, so opportunely given to our list, 
has served to make it quite a labor of love to us, to 
cater for those who have placed us under so many 
recent obligations of gratitude. 

Having thus frankly addressed ourselves to the 
kind feelings of our esteemed patrons, we would be 
indulged with the request that each would place us 
under an additional obligation, by procuring from a. 
mong his neighbors, one or two more subscribers. To ac- 
complish this object, it is only necessary to begin the work 
—to make an effort, and he will as certainly succeed 
as that effect follows cause. As an additional induce- 
ment we would remark, that the JMERICAN. FAR- 
MER, has been made the organ of the Maryland Far- 
mers’ Club, and that all the valuable papers which 
may be, from time to time, read and laid before that 
body, will be published in its pages. 

In conclusion, we tender all with the compliments 
of the season—and wish them not only a happy new 
year, but the possession of happiness and prosperity 
throughout its continuance, and that each succeeding 
one, may come freighted to their homes with all the 
elements which constitute health, good fortune in 
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worldly affairs, and that peace of mind, which springs | 
from a consciousness of a well spent life, and gives 

the rich assurance that one’s spiritual welfare has | 
been cared for. 





Bonz Manure—its Quality AND MODE OF APPLI- 
CATION. 

Bone manure, it is said acts most efficiently on 
sandy or light soils, though it will act efficaciously on | 
all soils. Twenty bushels of bone dust mixed with | 
20 bushels of ashes is the proper quantity for an acre. 
This mixture or compost should be suffered to remain 
in piles about ten days or two weeks, when it will be 
fit to be sown,—care must be taken in sowing that it | 
be spread evenly, when the other manure may be | 
spread thereon and ploughed in. The bone dust fur- | 
nishes phosphoric acid as well as an oily substance 
highly nutritious, while the ashes converts the silex 
into the silicate of potash, and thus ‘prepares it to be 
taken up into the general circulation by the roots, 
where it is manipulated into the outer crust of plants. 

An acre of ground which should receive 20 bushels 
of bone manure, 20 of ashes and 20 loads of stable or 
barn-yard manure, would remain in good tilth for 
seyen years. An acre of land thus treated would 
bring good corn, wheat, barley or grass, and when 
the cost is considered, it should surely be looked upon 
as a cheap plan of manuring. 








Improvement in the Art of Tanning.—For the benefit of those 
of our readers who are interested in Tanning, as well as those 
who are about to engage in the business, we subjoin a few re- 
marks relative to “Howell’s Patent Tanning Machine,’’ which is 
now being generally introduced into use by that class of man- 

facturers. We had the opportunity of seeing a model of this 
Gocsins, and think it admirably adapted for meeting and cor- 
recting all the difficulties attendant on the manufacture of leath- 
er which exist under the ordinary method. 

By this machine there is a saving of seveuty five per cent in 
time, and fifty per cent in labor and fixtures, and on no other 
plan can a person enter into the business at so little cost. By 
this improvement all kinds of hides and skins may be tanned 
not only so as to produce a superior article of leather, but with 
a great saving of time, labor and expense. The principle of 
the improvement is simple, and will be easily understood by 
any practical tanner. ‘The machine consists of a wheel and 
vat, the circumference of the wheel being composed of slats, 
which may be removed at pleasure ; upon these slats the skins 
are suspended by the middle. The wheel is made to revolve 
in and over the vat, and the skins are thus alternately immers- 
ed in the tanning liquor, and exposed to the atmosphere. The 
skins are prepared for tanning in the ordinary manner. 

By this process, the tanning matter is rapidly and effectually 
combined with the skin, the leather is caused to fill well, and 
receives greater substance and pliability. This is not owing 
to the intervention of any new chemical agency, but upon the 
game principle as the ordinary manual operation of handling, 
its greater effect arising from the superior rapidity and constan- 
cy of operation. On a wheel of ten feet in diameter from 200 
to 300 sides or skins may be suspended at a time. 

Calf skins can be thoroughly tanned in one week, upper 
leather in two weeks, and sole leather in from 20 to 30 days. 
This invention has been fairly tested by some of the best tan- 
pers in the country, and in no case has it failed to give entire 
satisfaction, and the specimens of the leather which we have 
seen fully bear out the assertion. 

The manufacture of leather is a more important branch of 





industry than many persons imagine—There are in the United 


States upwards of eight thousand tanneries, in which, a capital 
of nearly sixteen “millions of dollars is invested, employing 
more than twenty six thousand men, and manufacture from 
seven to eight million sides of sole and upper leather, if which 
eould be manufactured at half the present cost of production is 
a consideration worthy the attention of those engaged in this 
branch of the arts. r. J. 8. H, Bartlett, the proprietor of 
“Howell’s Patent” for this and some of the Southern and South 
Western States is now in this city where any communications 
on the subject will reach him. 


tiG-We refer the reader to the communication on another 
page, relative tothe Medley’s District Agricultural Association 
—The plans and arrangments of the Society are admirable, 
and worthy the especial attention of gentlemen who have it in 
contemplation to form similar associations in.other districts. 


“PREMIUM PLOUGH.” 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir:—I noticed in your last valuable paper, an ad- 
vertisement under the above head, in which it is 
stated that atthe late “agricultural fair” held at 
Prince George’s county, the “Maryland Plough” re- 
ceived the highest premium “ notwithstanding the ar- 
ray of the best Boston, New York and Maryland 
Ploughs, against which it had to contend.” 

The “array of Ploughs” alluded to, were all ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Sinclair & Co. and E. Whitman, 
none however were entered for premiums, except 
by Messrs. Sinclair & Co.; consequently the field 
was clear and open for them, without any competitor 
whatever—neither was there any trial of Ploughs at 
the fair. 

Mr. Whitman had none other at the fair, than the 
Boston Centre Draught Plough, and which he learn- 
ed from the Secretary, had previously taken the 
Society’s premium, and therefore in accordance 
with the By-Laws could not again be offered for 
competition. 

This 1 believe, Mr. Editor, is a simple and true 
statement of facts, and I submit it to an impartial 
public to judge, so faras the ‘‘ Boston Plough” is 
concerned, how much of the aforesaid notice of 
‘* Premium Plough” is entitled to confidence. 

BOSTON PLOUGH. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, FROM 28ru 
NOV. TO 27rm DECEMBER. 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll co. Md. 


Tuken at 6 0’clock, a. m., 2 0’clock, noon, and at 6 o’clock, p.m. 





! Wind. | Temperature Remarks. 
283 NWNWNW'! 2 33 94 Clear 
2NW W W110 31 33 Clear 
30W W W223 30 95 Clear Cloudy 
LE W_W _ | 3 39 35 |Rain lin.wat. Sleet SnowClod’y 
2NW W W/23 31 21 | Clear 
3W EW 13 23 19 |Clear, Snow, 
41N NW N /| 21 35 28 (Snow, 3 inches, Cloudy 
5W W W | 23 19} Clear 
6W W W138 3 15 | Clear 
7\;w sw sw & 23 20 | Clear 
eSsw E£ E | 23 35 30 |Snow, Cloudy, Foggy 
yW W SWi29 45 36 | ‘Car’ 
1oW W Wj3l 3% 5 Clear 
11;w WwW WwW 7 28 15 | Clear 
12W W W }[{15 2% 18 Cloudy, Clear 
13;\;W SW 8{6 228 26 \Clear, Cloudy 
14NWNWNW]| 2 3 33 |Sleet, Rain, 1 1-2 inch 
15,;W W NW] 33 3 34 |Ciear, Cloudy 
16;NW W W/28 & | Clear 
17SW SW _ S/ 28 40 36 |Clear, Cloudy 
1kSW 8 SW] 33 3% 35 |Snow, Cloudy 
I9SW W W224 3 13) Clear 
20INWNWNW/) 10 19 13 | Clear 
2IINW NW W!7 19 14 Clear 
Riww SW 13 2% 23 Cloudy 
3283 8 WwW 2 3 32 | Clear 
24|NE NE NE) 23 27 27 \Cloudy, Snow, 1 inch 
25'W SW 8/27 34 30 Cloudy, 
26|NW’ W W) 2% 34 31 Cloudy 
27;w W 13 3 Clear 





33 
Hottest day for 1845, was the 13th of July. 
Coldest day for 1845, was the 2lst of December. 
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Maryland Farmers’ Club, 


Sarurpay, Dec. 13, 1845. 


The Club met pursuant to public notice—A letter 
was received from John Glenn, Esq., President, stat- 
ing his inability in consequence of absence from the 
city, of meeting with the Club—on motion, Col. Jno. 
Mercer of Anne Arundel Co. was elected President 
Pro. tem. 

The proceedings of last meeting having been read, 
the following named gentlemen were proposed and 
unanimously elected, viz :— 

John Thompson Mason, of Washington Co. Md; 
Dr. John C. Adams, of Baltimore; Anthony Kimmel, 
of Frederick Co.; Chancy Hoskyns, of Harford ; Dr. 
Jacob Baer, of Frederick; Allen Bowie Davis, of 
Montgomery; Judge Chambers, of Kent; Judge 
Dorsey, of Anne Arundel; Judge Archer, of Har- 
ford; F. Finch, of Cecil; Com. Ballard, of Anne A- 
rundel; Tho. Swan, of Baltimore; J. N. Keene, of 
Baltimore ; John H. B. Latrobe, of Baltimore; A. P- 
Giles, of do.; Johns Hopkins, of do.; Henry Mankin, 
of do.; and Lieut. R. Perry, Cor. M.,U. S. Navy. 

The Club then proceeded to the election of a Trea- 
surer, when .4. P. Giles, Esq. was unanimously e- 
lected. 

Daniel Bowly, Esq., Cor. Sec. read the following 

Circular, directed to be prepared at the last meeting, 
which was approved of, and directed to be circulat- 
ed throughout the State. 
Cee FROM THE Maryranp Farmers’ Cvs. 
It can hardly be necessary to enter into any ar- 
gument,in order to impress upon the Farmers of 
Maryland the importance of such an association. For 
some years past, the progress of improved and scien- 
tifie cultivation has been visibly great among our 
people, and every day is opening new fields for still 
furtherand most material improvement. What was 
formerly but a matter of old routine—most frequently 
ill founded—has now grown to be the subject of in- 
telligent observation and philosophical analysis—ap- 
plied too, with eminent and increasing success to the 
two great objects of Agricultural Science, the in- 
crease of production, and the diminution of labor. 
How active soever may be individual effort, it must 
nevertheless, clearly be ineflicient, comparatively, in 
the furtherance of interests so complex and impor- 
tant. In all branches of human industry, combination 
has been found to be the main element of develop- 
ment and progress. What one cannot do, may be 
readily attained by the action of many. What the 
experience ofone may be unable to solve, may be easi- 
lyelucidated by the experience of others. What 
would remain unproductive, in the knowledge of the 
few, may be the source of enlarged and general ben- 
efit, when compared with the knowledge and aided 
by the suggestions of a large class. 

The obviousness of these views renders it needless 
to dwell on them further, except to add, that Agri- 
culture, of all the productive arts—from the com- 
parative and almost necessary isolation of those who 
pursue it, and the real difficulty of their close union in 
experiment and investigation—stands most in need of 
anucleus for common action. In some of the coun- 
ties of this State, societies have been already organ- 
ized with very great utility, and it must be clear that 
the benefits resulting from these neighborbood asso- 
Ciations must follow, on ascale proportionally large, 
from the establishment and proper administration 
of a Central agricultural body. It will create many 








and great facilities for communion, upon topics of 
common interest, and will supply the means and the 
opportunity for the diffusion of useful knowledge and 
discovery. {t will not only contribute to the devel- 
opment of the State’s resources or of individual 
wealth, but will do much for the generation of a feel- 
ing of brotherhood among its members, and the con- 
solidation of that best basis of public morality and 
social conversation, an enlightened, independent, and 
improving rural cominunity. 

In this light the FARMERS’ CLUB is commend- 
ed to the Farmers or Maryann, with some confi- 
dence in their disposition to strengthen its hands and 
improve its usefulness, by a general and hearty co- 
operation. 
JOHN GLENN, Presipent. 

DANIEL BOWLY, Cor. Secretary. 

A copy of the proceedings of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of New Castle Co. Del. was received from Dr. 
Muse, of Dorchester County. 

A number of copies of Judge P. A. Rost’s oration, 
delivered before the Agricultural and Mechanics As- 
sociation of Louisiana, were presented to the Club 
for circulation, by Mr. Grant, of Baltimore. 

A specimen of wheat raised by Mr. Pearson, near 
this city, was exhibited to the inspection of the 
Club, and distribuled among -the members—A sam- 
ple of very beautiful Cotton, raised by Ool M‘Don- 
ald, of Barbour Co. Alabama, was presented by the 
Secretary—also an ear of Corn raised by I. Lewis 
Price, Esq. of Kent Co. with several smaller ears at- 
tached. 

A churn propelled by machinery on a new princi- 
ple, was presented by Mr. Charles F. Bruff, the in- 
ventor, for examination. The thanks of the Club 
were presented to the gentlemen who have present- 
ed specimens and documents. 

On motion of Mr. Bowly, it was resolved, that the 
‘ American Farmer,” published in this City, and the ~ 
“ Farmers’ Library,” in New York, be particularly 
recommended to the patronage of the farmers of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Tho. Swoan proposed as anamendment, that the 
“ American Farmer” be adopted as the official organ 
of this Club, which was unanimosly accepted. 

Letters were received from Messrs. Chancy Hos 
kyns, of Harford, Anthony Kimmell, of Frederick, 
Dr. James C. Adams, of Baltimore, now at Cincin- 
natti, Dr. Baer, of Frederick, and Aug. Shriver, of 
Carroll, approbatory of the objects of the formation 
of the Club. 

On motion of Mr. Swan, the correspondence of the 
Club was directed to be placed at the disposal of the 
editor of the American Farmer. 

An interesting conversation took place in regard 
to the management of Dairy Cows in winter, in 
which Messrs. Chas. B. Calvert, of Prince George’s, 
Wm. Gilmor and Tho. Swan, of Baltimore, and Com. 
Ballard, of A. Arundel Co. took part. 

The following paper, relative to the management 
and yield of a small field of wheat on the farm of 
Judge Kell, near this city, was read to the Club; 
whereupon an interesting conversation arose upon 
the subject of Wheat Culture, and the ability of our 
worn out soils to be again brought into the highest 
state of fertility by a judicious system of culture—in 
the course of which various interesting facts were 
stated by the President, Mr. Bowly, Com. Ballard, 
ae an of extraordinary yields of wheat in this 

Sir:—I hand you for the encouragement of 
others, the following product of wheat, from alot 
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at my place 2or 3 miles from the City—Its appear- 
ance whilst growing and at harvesting attracted no-| Messrs. Eprroxs :—Some years since while I was 
br and enquiry. It was grown on a light and some-! asubscriber to the Yankee Farmer, I was occasional- 
what sandy ground, from which had been taken the | ly struck with the remark, that Buckwneat would 
previous year two heavy croppings of clover, and the improve the soil; in other words, that light, arena- 
third, also, a good‘crop was plowed in—and seeded on | ceous lands in which the defect of a due cohesion 
bo tree . rma Le my teen wey the arta are ce Nag = sper 
s retarded and rendered wasteful by the state | at the same time (as is usually the case with soils o 
of the weather, and ten days later than otherwise it| this description) there is a eupertantuans of acid 
— have been; ye was the condition of the “esi manifestly present in rs texture, would be regenerat- 
that mowing was found necessary to save it. The! ed simply by sowing this grain, the only manure or 
lot had been for several years cultivated in potatoes! stimuli required to secure this result being tmvE.— 
and the coarser vegetables until tired, then in clever | Now I have tried this plan till I am confidently per- 
2 years. suaded it is all whim and theory,—that Buckwheat 
The wheat was called by millers, the improved | is an exhausting crop, and furthermore that it takes 
Mediterranean.—There were 209} bushels (the barn | far more from the soil than it returns to it, unless you 
measure 205) from this lot sold at Mr. Orndorft’s plough in the whole crop. In this way, with the lime, 
mill, leaving 5 or 6 bushels refuse wheat in the | the action of which is durable and lasting, you may 
barn, and at Jeast a bushel or more to the acre on | possibly, in time, effect some degree of improvement; 
the ground. but by sowing buckwheat, simply, 7f the crop be harvest: 
The lot has been measured by Mr. Boulden, the! ed. you are certain to effect the deterioration of the 
Surveyor and found to contain four acres and three | soil more rapidly than in any other way with which 
quarters—producing upwards of 44 bushels per | Iam acquainted—the cultivation of Fiax not except. 
acre. T. K. |ed. Yours, s. 
Remarks :—The amelioration of a poor soil through 
the agency above alluded to, depends upon many 
| concurring circumstances, which, or most of which, 
| our correspondent seems not to have taken into the 
estimate. It should ever be regarded asa funda- 
mental and incontrovertable axiom in agriculture, 





DOES BUCKWHEAT IMPROVE THE SOIL? 











Mr. Bowly moved that the following order be a- 
dopted for the regulation of the meetings of the 
Club: The proceedings of the last meeting to be 
read, after being called to order—that one hour be 
then devoted to some subject proposed at the last} 
op ganar — vy age mm, —ry anes lthat a crop growing and maturing its seed on the soil, 

: eet Rngeek tat Suenamen ah Te Naat necessarily diminishes its fertility. Even those plants 
Suir ums teas te'ae saan psoan, bon yw denominated aerial, and which doubtless derive a large 
world; that, if possible, is further spread in. Mary-| Eroportion of their wutriment from the atmosphere, 
ae” pe ape ~aeh, Cle eae, Be we | This fact is clearly demonstrated by the following 

That in the meantime the resident Geologist and | ey a plant of buckwheat, including of 
Analytical Chemist to the Club, Professor Ducatel, | course the entire structure, roots, haulm, leaves and 
of Baltimore, and the Lecturing and Practical Ag-| co6q and dry it in an oven heated to the temperature 
ricultural Chemist to the Club, Professor Baer, near | of eighty-six degrees, Fahrenheit, we shall find that 
Sykesville, Md. be each requested to procure at) it wil] yield about four per cent. of ashes. These 
least one pound of potatoes in this state of peculiar | ..he, <ubmitted to the operation of the analytical 
disexse, and to select at least one pound each, of | chemist will be found to be composed of twenty-nine 
those in a perfectly healthy condition, for analyzation, | parts of potass, forty-five parts of lime and magnesia 
that they each be authorized to conduct and com- | salts, and twenty-six parts of silica, or sand. Now 
plete a separate analysis, of both descriptions, furnish | it is an established principle in vegetable physiology 
the particulars at the next meeting of the Club, and | that a soil to be fertile in the production of any given 
accompany the same with an opinion, in the abstract, | 1 oduct, must contain the mineral matters found in 
as to whether it be an internal disease, and if $0.| the ashes of that product, whether it be root or grain. 
what remedy may be applied; or whether it be micro-| By the above experiment the reader will perceive 
scopic animalcule, and if so, whether in the pupa, | that buckwheat, though ordinarily classed by practi- 
or larvee state, and what measures, in their opinions, | 4) farmers asa non-exhauster deprives the soil 
should be adopted to prevent their propagation; (or if | chiefly of its lime and magnesia seite. 
it be a parasitic superficial fungus. ) These are valuable constituents, and are opera- 

Also, that fifty dollars,—twelve dollars and a half | tive in some degree, either directly or collaterally, in 
for each separate analysis—or so much thereof as | the sustenance ofa variety of crops; for in wheat we 
may be needed, be appropriated out of the funds ol find that in one hundred parts there is not less than 
the Club, to defray the expense of said analyscs;| twejye per cent. of lime, and fifty one per cent. of 
which was adopted by the Club. silica or sand; so that in the grain of wheat, to say 

On motion, the Recording Seoretary was appoint- | nothing of other constituents, we have two of the con- 
ed, under the direction of the President, to procure | stituent elements of buckwheat, both of which eare 
a suitable room for the future meetings of the Club. | derived expressly from the soil. Our correspondent 

The thanks of the Club were then tendered to the | is right in his corollary respecting the “turning in” 
President for the use of his office for its meetings | Of this crop. On most soils no method of speedy im- 


—and also to Col. Mercer, for his services in pre- | provement has been found more successful than this. 


siding over its deliberations at the present meeting; | We do not know as we have ever been brought ac- 


after which, on motion, the Club adjourned. quainted with an experiment in which the result has 
By order not amply realized the expectations of the experi- 
, 


menter. On old fields, the productive energies of 
Samvet Sanps, Rec. Sec. | which have been reduced by injudicious cropping, its 
operations have been wonderful.—Muine Cult. 
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For the American Farmer. 
TO THE YOUNG FARMERS OF MARYLAND, 
Essay No.6 
Ow Practica AGRICULTURE. 
ACCOUNTS. 


A few years since, the theme we have selected for 
the present essay, would have called forth many a 
query, 23 to what necessary, or even possible con. 
nexion, it had with practical agriculture : we feel 
sure no such question will now be raised; although 
we think it proper to preface the simple plan of book- 
keeping we would recommend, with a few apposite 
remarks, in illustration of the importance of the sub- 
ject in the abstract, to farming, alike with every 
other industrial pursuit, by which man gains a liveli- 
hood; without, however, entering, at present, into its 
legal uses, in cases of litigation. 

The merchant, whose transactions extend to re- 
mote regions, finds it impossible to commita tithe of 
them to his memory, however retentive from practice, 
but resorts at the earliest convenience to his record 
books—his cash transactions, contrary to popular er- 
ror, demanding above all others, his most speedy at- 
tention. 

The mechanic finds it necessary to keep his mem- 
oranduin book ; the tradesman his accounts—and the 
retailer his blotter; without which, each one of them 
would be at a loss to know, at any given period, 
whether he were solvent or not. The lawyer per- 
haps, is exempt from the practice of any general 
rule, and is therefore, ipso fucto, an exception to prove 
it. He usually depending on his wits ; at the end of 
which even he often is, unless assisted by recorded pre- 
cedent and printed digest. 

The absence of all order and system in this matter, 
even where some primitive attempt may have been 
made to adjust accounts, may probably account for 
the too prevalent fact of farmers being actually in- 
solvent, but who are yet laboring on, under an accu- 
mulating interest account; which, if resolved into 
principle, taking six per cent for the divisor, would 
discover to him ihe alarming facts, that he is laboring 
for others ; living on his creditor’s property, and star- 
ing positive beggary in the face. 

Even if his attention to accounts would not delay, 
or prevent this too frequent result, of creating mort- 
gages and liens on landed property ; he would be pre- 
pared for the worst ; would have time to look out for 
some other means of liveliliood; or might often, by 
surrendering a moiety of his acres, at once redeem 
the residue, and possibly, the most valuable portion 
of his estate, from all incumbrances. 

It is not our purpose to enter into the subject of in- 
terest accounts, either simple, as in cases of ordinary 
debt; or compound, as an accommodation and mort- 


gage loans; as least, not in this paper; but we cannot | 


forbear strengthening our last proposition, by giving 
the result of an investment, which lately, accidental- 
ly, came to our knowledge—If fifteen thousand dol- 
lurs, which were invested some “sixty years since,” 
in fifteen acres of suburban property, liad then been 





the out-lands, or uncultivated wastes, within our own’ 
state, cha with their original cost and interest to 
date! The fact is a startling one, surely; but it reveals 
the absolute necessity of holdingno property volunta- 
rily, that does not pay something ; and the only way to 
ascertain this fact, is by the strictest attention to ac- 
counts; charging each enclosure or particular des- 
cription of property, with its original cost, interest 
and taxes; and crediting it with its nett yield, that is, 
if it be arable, with the produce after deducting the 
cost of labor, manure and fencing; if it be forest, the 
nett proceeds of sales, after deducting hauling, cut- 
ting and sawing. 

This position being self-evident, another class of 
accounts springs out of such a system. Labor must 
be credited with its share, and charged with its cost 
to offset that; which cost, under the head of ‘charges 
account,” must be in turn credited by “Loss & Profit,” 
for its balance against the farm—But we will explain 
presently, after a few essential preliminaries. 

Each crop or species of produce, should be got 
ready for market or home consumption, as the case 
may be, so soon after it has been saved as practicable; 
should be duly measured, or weighed; garnered; 
housed or earthed; and the quantity ascertained to a 
bushel or pound. The farmer or planter can then 
know, not guess, how much stock he can winter; and, 
by keeping the run of the market, whether it be de- 
sirable to hold on or sell; whether to convert corn 
into pork, and hay into beef; or feed low, and sell as 
corn and hay. In addition to these obvious advanta- 
ges, a vast saving would result from the shortened 
time of exposure to the peccadilloes‘of servants and 
waste from vermin, incident to delay and neglect— 
above all, estimates—a word which has ruined its 
millions, and is yet involving its thousands—estimates 
would be avoided, and facts would instead obtain. 

This subject suggested itself to our mind, while 
reading an abstract, in the Farmer’s Library, of a 
treatise on agricultural book-keeping ; which struck 
us as being at the same time both incomplete and 
complicate, but not having examined the work as a 
whole, we neither design hazarding a critical opin- 
ion, nor offering a substitute. 

Of but one account will we take note—and that 
is Profit and Loss. There may possibly be some ty- 
pographical error, but if not, the author is either 
ignorant of book-keeping, or has wantonly neglected 
an important fact—He makes Profit and Loss debtor to 
* all receipts and gains,” which is incorrect; as well as 
creditor for ‘‘ all losses and expenses” —The reverse, one 
need scarcely say, is the fact, asevery one knows 
who has a “ bad debt” due him, and at last credits the 
account by profit and loss; profit and loss being thus 
charged or debited to a loss, to balance a personal ac- 
count. Nor indeed should this account be charged 
or debited to atu expenses Charges, or expense 
account, which is synonymous, being charged 
with all outlays for food, clothing, implements, and 
other tangible, but perishable articles (not with labor, 
which is its own exponent) should only so far be 
carried to Profit and Loss ; as actual depreciation by 
wear and tear, consumption or other actual loss, has ac- 


loaned at compound interest, on bond and mortgage, | crued during the current year, or other regular bal- 
they would now have amounted to some hundred and | acing period—which oss will be discovered on ta- 


twenty thousand dollars; whereas, the case stands 
thus. The property has not enhanced, and it has pro- 
bably required its original cost to pay taxes; (60 years 
at 15-8 per ct.) and allowing it to f 


ave kept itself out | 
of debt, an actual Joss of one hundred and thirty five | 


king account of stock. 

Loss and Profit is the proper heading for this ac- 
count, however, as Joss, shown above, is invariably a 
debit, and profit a credit account—therefore the former 
should occupy the Dr. and the latter Cr. side of the 


thousand dollars, has accrued to the owner—How | ledger,—which will be seen, as we proceed toexplain 
many almost parallel instances might be found, were | this account in a future paper. 
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True, we were not born or bred “in one of the 
Jargest” books—as a distinguished pomological wri- 
ter arrogates to himself, in respect to his “ garden” 
—albeit our name and nativity are inscribed in one— 
but we certainly claim to be “at home” in book- 
keeping. Therefore, whatever we advance in evi- 
dence of the fact, we confidently submit to critical 
analysis; while we confess at the same time, our 
modesty shrinks from the title of “ author of a trea- 
tise on Book-keeping, on a small scale.” 

The season being peculiarly adapted for opening 
a set of books and commencing a system of accounts, 
the first thing to be done is to take an “account of 
stock”—not farm stock literally, as we generally un- 
derstand the term ; but of everything connected with 
the estate—first, its cost, if purchased ; or its present 
cash value, if inherited the number of horses, head; 
of cattle, &c.; quantity of corn or other grain; ma- 
nure, tools, implements, and in fine, of every thing 
worth a farthing on it. 

Having completed this inventory, and checked each 
item off, as correct; get a blank book ruled, or rule 
it, in the following manner: mark it on the back 
** Day Book,” and head it with the name of your 
place, or county, and date.—Thus for example: 


Baltimore County, January Ist, 1846. 


“| STE 


Ist Rure—Every debit must have its corresponding, 
or balancing credit. 

Exampre.—You have sent to town one cord of 
wood to John Brown at a certain price, in part pay- 
ment of a load of ashes from him, at a given price, 
in a two horse cart—making, say, but the one load 
per day. This will be your entry in the day book: 








Baltimore County, (Thursday) January Ist, 1846. 


~~ |\Jno. Brown, Dr. To Sundries, Cr. | | | 
|For 1 cord wood, at $4.00. 
To wood acc. 1 cord w. less exp. |} 3,00 
** Jabor acc. cutting do. 1} carter 
wages, 50 
 ‘* horse ace. hauling do. with 2 
4 horses } day, 5C\} 4,00 


“ 





=_— = 


= 





Manure ace Dr. To Sundries, Cr. 
1\| To John Brown, for 50 bushels | 
fresh ashes at 10 cts. 5.0 
** Jabor acc. Robert, half day’s | 
wages 50cts. 2 
* horse acc., 2 horses hauling } 
day, at 50cts per day each, 


== 


ov 

















| 3 


| 








5,75 


Now we all know, that a cord of wood standing, 
or growing, is not worth as much as a cord cut and 
hauled ; nor 50 bushels of ashes in town, as much as 
the same quantity hauled on the place, by just the | 
differences of the cost of labor and hauling—hence the | 
necessity of charging these items to the wood and ma- 
nure (ashes) accounts. 

It will also be observed, there is a difference be- 








Dr. Cash, for January, 1846. Cr. 
} tii 1846 |By J-Brown 
Jail p’d him ba 
pesies on as 
| ||hes per bill! 1}} | !{1/00 


























Cash being Credited by John Brown ; John Brown 
becomes indebted, or debited to cash—for Rute 2d— 
whatever receives is debited and whatever pays is credited; 
which will be explained by an example of posting—or 
transferring the substance, (not the particulars) un- 
der general heads, to the ledger, from the Day and 
Cash Books. 

Nore :—The word sundries merely expresses sep- 
eral, and is not itself an account. 

The Ledger should be ruled thus: and if large 
enough, both the debit and credit side should be on 
one page—as 

Dr. 











John Brown. Cr. 
1846 | | | #}1846 |; | 
Ja| 1)Tosund’ies 1}| 4/0 al 1'\By Manure 
«lall« Cash, 2 10 |“ acet 11) 5lo0 
me | =e 
| |} 5/00 | } 5\00 














The narrow space before the amounts, with 1, 2, 
and 1 in, is for the folio, or page of the day or cash 
book—so in the cash book and the margin in the day 
book, is for the Ledger page. The marginal, or left 
hand numbers in the latter, being indicative of Dr. 
and the inner, or right ones, of Cr. items. 

It will be seen too thatnow John Brown’s account 
has been posted, it is even, or balances, and is there- 
fore closed, so far as this particular transaction is 
concerned: not so, however, the other accounts, 
which with this one opened—but as we intended 
these three gradations, as an exampleto explain the 
progress of a single entry, we will pass over the oth- 
ers as immaterial at present, and introduce them a- 
gain, after opening regularly, the set of books. 

SUPPOSED INVENTORY. 
Inventory of Stock on hand, January 1, 1846. 
200 acres of arable Jand and improvements 
at $100, $20,000 00 
at $50, 


= 2,500 00 
Land at cash value, $22,500 00 
4 horses worth $50 cash cach, 200 00 
cows “ 610 “ 120 00 
Ghdpigs “ $44 * 24 00 
100 ‘* sheep “ qe 200 00 
Lot Poultry worth 25 CU 


wood “* 





Cash value of Live Stock, 
4 plows, 2 harrows, 1] cultivator, 
F roller, at 6, 10, 4, ¢12 each. 60 00 
Lot tools, $10, implements ¢20, 30 00 
1, 2 horse power, cost $100, worth 75 00 
1 thresher $30, 1 straw cutter 50 80 60 
1 corn & cob crusher, $25, 1 shell- 
er, $15, 


569 00 


Cash value of Implements, &c. 

Lot manure, 200 loads at 50 cts 100 00 
“* fodder and straw 25 tens at $10 250 00 
** hay 50 tons at $20, 1000 60 
“ wheat, 1000 bushels, $1} 1250 60 


285 C0 





tween the amount charged, and that credited to John 

Brown, of one dollar; to adjust which we will pro-| 
ceed to open the “Cash Book,”—which rule across 
both pages, and head thus: j 


* tobacco, 50,000 Ibs. at 3 cts. 1500 CO 
** corn 200 Ibs. at $3, 600 00 
Cash value of produce on hand, 4,700 00 
Total cash value of your assets, on hand, ——-—— 
naming you, for novelty’s sake, J. Smith, $28,054 QO 








ha 
hit 
bo 


an 


i 4 


85 C0 


00 00 
154 OO 
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Now these items, being yours, should appear to | explain ; and how they should be entered, so as to 
your credit, somewhere,—where, we will proceed to | preserve their distinctness. 








[DAY BOOK.] 



































Baltimore County, Thursday, January 1, 1846. (page 1 
1 Sunpries, Dr. To Joun Situ, 
As per Inventory of stock on hand hand, taken this day, viz. 
3 Land account, for 200 acres and improvements of cleared land 
worth $100, 20,000 
50 do. woodland, $59, 2,500) 22,500} 00 
4 Horse acc’t. 4 horses, at $50 each, 200) 00 
5 Sow 12 cows “ 10 “ 120) 00 
6 Hog “* Gpigs “* 4 & 24) 00 
7 Sheep “ 100 sheep “ 2 *& 200) 00 
8 Poultry “‘ 100 h’d poultry, at 25 cents each, 25, 60 
9 Charges acc’t, sundry tools and implements, as per inventory, val’d 285' 00 
10 Manure acc’t, 200 loads manure, to cost of producing it, 50ct. pr load 100! 00 
ll Grain acc. fodder & straw off the corn & wheat, 25 tons atg10, 250 Ov | 
1000 bushels wheat at $1i, 1,250 Ov 
200 bbls. corn in ear, $3, 600 00); 2,100: 09 * 
12 Hay ace’t, 50 tons hay, at $20, ——+/ 1,000 00 
13 Tobacco, 50,000 lbs. tobacco, at 3 cts, 1,500 00 
“ $28054) 00 
John Brown, Dr. To Sundries,— 
16 For 1 cord of wood at $4. 
14 |To wood acc’t, l cord wood, less charges, 3) 00 
15 | “ labor ace’t, cutting do. and § day’s labor, | 50 
4 | * horse acc’t, hauling do. and § ‘* 2 horses, | 50 | 
“ eee, Baw $4 00 
Manure account, Dr. To Sundries, | 
10 For 50 bushels ashes at 10ct. $5 
16 |To John Brown, for ashes, 5 00 
15 | * Labor account, for } day at $50 cts. | 25 
4 | * Horse account, ** hauling § day 2 horses, | 50 
— $5| 75 


























We have now entered up all these items under their proper heads; and have also brought in, under 
the same date, our little daily transactions, as examples, and which we now mean to carry out. 









































(page 1.) [ CASH BOOK. ] (page 2.) 
Dr. Cash for January, 1846. Cr. 
1346. i. I 1046) l 
Jan.| 1. To John Smith, balance | Jan] 1}|By John Brown, paid him! | 
|, cash on hand, this date, 1 100/003) balance on ashes, pr bill 16 100 
|} | ) By labor, paid Rob’t, car-| 
\\ | ter, 1 day’s wages, 15 50 
| | By horse ace’t, feed for 2 
\| | horses, 25 cts | 4 50 
it | ee ' 
|| | | 200 
] | | By balance cash, om 
| | 1 gare eos 
1 | 100/00} 100 00 
i | Rare ie 
Jan. | 2 {To balance, | 98}00}) | 











We have supposed John Smith to have $100 0n|or month usually; and horse feed, if bought, in 
hand, Ist of January, for which, of course, we credit | larger quantities; nor is cash account, usually bal- 
him by cash account; have charged the items of la- | anced oftener than once a week in mercantile houses. 
bor and feed, to show the action of these accounts, | Once a month on a farm, is ofien enough. 
and have balanced cash at the close of one day, to! We will now post, or transcribe, these several 
post up, to show the manner; but it will be readily 
perceived that labor is paid for at the end of the wee 


entries into, and explain the use of the ledger. 
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(Page 1.) [LEDGER.] 
_ Dr. ___ Joun Surrn, ee. 
1846. ree 1846. | 
Jan. { 1|/To balance, | }/28,154) 00 Jan. 1||By Sundries, 1}| 28,054} 00 
| —— | ——— sel] oe Cash, 1 __ 100 00 
| 28,154) 00 28,154 00 

we a | _ | |[By balance, 28,154) 00 

(2) Dr. Cash Account. Cr. 

~~ 1846. ft | ff 1846. ] 
Jan.| 1)/To John Smith, 1 || 100 00 }/Jan. 1)/By John Brown, 2 1 00 

«“  «l) «* Labor acc’t, sy | 50 
“ «cil s’ Horse “ « | 50 
«| sell Balance, 98 00 
— | — 
| 100, 00 100 00 
ets ____ Tobalance, * i 98, 00 | Rw ne 

(3) Dr. — Account. Cr. 
1846. | ; i | ff | 
Jan.| 1|| To John Smith, } | 29,500)00 | || if 

(4) Dr. Horse Account. Cr. 
1846. ae pe | ba 
Jan.{ 1}/To John Smith, 1 || 200) 00 Far ‘1 [By John Brown, 1 50 

“ Cash, 2 50 || -* Manure acc’t, ] 50 
| ‘© Balance, 199 | 50 
'| 200} 50 | | 200 | 50 
| To balance, 199! 50. | 

(5) Dr. Cow Account. Cr. 
~~ 1846. | i‘ ee eee | | | | 
Jan.| 1|] To John Smith, |} 1 |] 120) 00 } | 

(6) Dr. Hog Account. Cr. 
1846- || \ oi eee ae \ | 
= a To John Smith, | 1]] 24 00f) | I I 

(7) Sheep Account. Cr. 

re = \ileded Tl La 
= 1} To John Smith. | 1 || 200] 60 f} y 
(8) Poultry Account. Cr 
iat . | | | | 
_Jan.| 1] To John Smith, 1 | 25} 00 f} Ee EB 

(9) Dr. Charges Account. Cr. 
1846. || : mm Pa ig | 

__ Jan.| 1]] To John Smith, | 1 |] 285} 00 } 

(10) Dr. Manure Account. Cr. 
1846. ) 1846. | 
Jan.| 1}| To John Smith, 1 || 100] 00 §\ Jan.| 1|| By balance, 105 | 75 

** Sundries, ] 5} 75 
105) 75 105 | 75 
To balance, 105] 75 | || | 

(i) Dr. = Account. Cr. 
1846. | | « : | : id a 
Jan.| 1} ToJohn Smith, | 1 e100 00 | | | 

(12) Dr. Hay Account. Cr. 
1346. gr o Jn 
Jan.| 1|| To John Smith, 1 |'1000} 00 } | | | | 
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(13) Dr. Tobacco Account. CA 
1846. || ft! H | | | 
: Jan.| if To John Smith, | 1 || 1500 00 |] | | i 
00 (14) ‘Dr. Wood Account. Cr. 
* | | if | ff 1846. | | || | 
ba | Il Ome tk St. ee Be 
oo (15) Dr. Labor Account. Cr. 
1846. | ~ p, 1846. | ; 
= Jan.| 1j| To Cash, 2 | 50 Jan.) 1\|By John Brown, 1 50 
00 | balance, tf 50 || * Manure account, 1} * 50 
—— | a eaeee 
S 1 | 00 | 1| 00 
| i 
= | | | By balance, t 1] oo 
00 (16) n'y, LER John Brown. Cr. 
= 7846. 1846. 
= Jan.| 1} To Sundries, 1 1 4 | 00 |} Jan.) 1/) By Manure, 1 5 | 00 
** Cash, 2 | 1; 00 
=|" =| 
* Should be 25 cents. } Should be 25 cts. ee 
h nts is supposed to occupy a | present other persons—2nd. as they represent a por- 
58 yeh he Ronee pootrton 9 . tion of our substance, under a partiogior head; and 
+4 They are struck, or balanced to show how their cor- | 3rd. as they represent ourself, 
ed rectness is established by a trial balance. We will now take of the balance, to try whether 
7 Nore.—Accounts are called, 1st.—individual. | we have kept them corrrectly—hence it is called a 
” Qad.—particular, and 3rd.—personal—Ist. as they re- | trial balance. 
ania | Dr. Trial of Balances —Ledger— Jan. Ist. 1846. Cr. 
———————— aa : 7 —— 
- Cash acc’t 98 UU 1 John Sinith 28,154)00 
e. 3 Land « 22,50000 |} 14 Wood acc’t 300 
4 Horse “ 199)50 15 Labor * * 100 
5 | Cow “ 120}00 
6 Hog “ 24|00 
sate 7 Sheep “ 200/00 
8 Poultry ‘“ 25/00 
9 Charges “ 285 00 
10 Manure * 105}75 
11 Grain ‘“ |  2,100/00 
12 Hay “* | 1,000)00 
13 Tobacco“ 1,500}00 
Ss. \ 28,157\25 | 28,158/09 
— *Less, deduct for amount of errors in labor acc’t, 75 
. 2 28,157,25 





correct.—Labor ace’t, must therefore be corrected, 





~1 


wo 


~~) 


uo 





John Brown’s account being balanced, is closed, 
and does not come in this trial, but, still there is a 
difference of 75 cents—this you would say is a mere 
trifle—not so; where there is an error of one cent, 
there may be a dozen of larger amounts—Let us then, 
try to detect it—look back first to Labor acc’t—and 
from it to the day and cash books, and you will find 
it was incorrectly posted 25cts—besides the balance 
bro’t down is 50cts too much, which taken off the bal- 
ance of that acc’t 7icts., we then find the books are 











so as to show a balance of 25cts. to its Cr. 

With this brief exposition of bookkeeping, contain- 
ing all the principles involved, we proceed to recom- 
mend a fourth book; called a “‘Diary”—not neces- 
sarily connected with a set of farm books ; but essen- 
tial to convenience and distinctness in those minor 
accounts, which, when reduced to a system, are very 
simple ; but when looked at as a confused mass, ap- 
pear exceedingly complex—we mean—Labor, Man- 
ure, Horse and other petty, but proper accounts. 
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ane: le : ee hiaeies. 
° Head and Rule your DIARY thus, across two pages. 
Diary of Weather, Work, Hands, &c., (name of place,) 1346. 
aaa . ~_ 
| . \ 
3 Pe 1] 
eos 2] ¢é 13}. . || REMARKS AND COMMENTS. 
1846. | £12) 3/38 3 aoe | 
3 : = |i is} 5 es i} 
; es |e] F |S RS = \| 
| 1} 
ba 6 A.M.| 50°;\Cloudy; W.| |Robert | Hauling ||1 load, 1 cord wood in to town. 
| 12M.| 35°\Clear |NW| |Hamlet)/Chopp’d wood! ‘ 50 bushels ashes out of town. 
CP.Mi RO 06 CU John |) Ashing | 2 horse cart, all day. 
~*~ ian © tT Wm. Wheat =| Finished ashing 50 acres wheat—set in 
James |)? Cows and |'timothy—at 10 bushels fresh ashes to 
Heary Hogs, &c. |lacre—({wheat 33, Timothy 74,) Wheat 
ashed last month, looks well. 
‘|| Thomas went away—John came at 
| $10 per month, and found. 
$-|| Commenced corning four Shoats, giv- 
ling 1 bushel of corn per day—present 
| live weight of all 400 Ibs. 























It may be noticed we have already made use of the 
first, second and third item, under head of Remarks; 
by enlering them up, in the day book, so as to adjust 
John Brown’s and manure account. 

Once a week, or month even, is frequent enough 
to transfer them from the diary; and fifteen minutes, 
out of each twenty four hours, at evening, is ample 
time for making them thus particularly,—and upon 
the clearness and correctness of these little items, 
like the sum total of life, depends the proper adjust- 
ment of the whole system. 

Having already exceeded our ordinary limits, and 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sin :—The politeness of my friend R. E C. 
Downes, furnished me,(a few days since) with a copy 
of the American Farmer, with which | am pleased, 
as you are assured by my subscription. A perusal 
of that number has more than amply remunerated me 
for the small sum it cost perannum. Like my friend 
R. E. C. D., Lam but a tyro in the agricultural pro- 
fession, and must depend upon the experience of 
others, until | become myself experienced, and be- 
lieve there is no better or cheaper mode of obtaining 
it than by the subscription to werks professedly upon 
agriculture. i 

The farm I occupy, containing 300 acres, has 40 or 
50 of low marshy alluvial bottom, situated due south 
of the dwelling. The location, from time immemori- 
al has been considered a very unhealthy one, and the 
miasma arising from this bottom is doubtless the most 
prolific source of the sickness. 

When I came in possession of it, (6 months since) 
this meadow land was overgrown with eupoterium, 
briars, elders and other varieties of weeds and bush- 
e@3, 80 a3 to be of but little value to the —— A 
portion of it (}) had been previously ditched by my 
predecessor and sown with timothy, but the duches 
were filled up and the timothy supplanted by the 
above mentioned weeds and bushes. Such parts of 
it as were sufficiently firm to support a yoke of oxen 
without miring, were ploughed in July, and sown 
with buckwheat, more with a view of keeping down 
the weeds than of obtaining a crop for harvesting. 


it grew toa very great heighth, where it was not 








encroached too far upon the very valuable pages df 
the 'armer; we will now close for the present, with 
the promise, that should nothing meantime prevent, 
we will explain more fully, the reasons why certain 
items should appear in certain accounts; and with 
the request to our patient reader, that if any thing, 
however trifling, apparently, in itself, appears ob- 
scure or complicated, he will ask for information, 
during the current month, to the care of the pul 
lisher of the American Farmer, directed to 
Cincinnatus 


drowned, some stalks were upwards of six feet high 
and half an inch in diameter. It did not, however, 
fill well, and the stubble fell before it ripened ; when 
the hogs were turned upon it. 1] am ploughing such 
parts of it as are dry enough, with a view of seeding 
it in the spring with oats and timothy, after having 
sown 20 or 30 bushels of ashes per acre. I am still 
continuing the ditches and shall do so as long as the 
weather is favorable. They are mostly filled with 
cedar bushes and covered with rye straw and leve> 
ed with the surrounding surface. This bottom was 
doubtless the site of salt water, as it is underlaid with 
fossil remains of marine animals at depths varying 
froin 2 to 8 feet from the surface. Ducatel in his 
tour through the Eastern Shore analysed this marl 
and found the better portions of it to contain 70 per 
cent. of lime. It is needless to say that | am getting 
as much of it out on the high lands as my force and 
means will permit. It contains the shells of 7 or 8 
different varieties of marine animals, which with care 
ean be obtained whole, occasionally one is found 
petrified. The surface of this low land varying from 
2 to 4 feet deep, is vegetable mould, or has that 8p 
pearance. 

A person can shake it for 3 or 4 rods in some pit- 
ces; it shovels more like well rotted stable manure 
than like ordinary soil. I am hauling the ditch banks 
into my farm, and design to haul it also upon the high 
lands unmixed with other manure. Any suggestions 
you may be pleased to offer as to its future manage 
ment will be thankfully received. ZSOPUS. 

Nov. 22nd, 1845. 
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Horticultural Department. 


FOR JANUARY. 

Very little can be done in the garden this month, 
unless the weather be remarkably mild—Where 
early vegelables are wanted, hot-beds should be put 
into operation, early in the month. 

Trees, Seeps, &c.—The winter isa favourable 
season for those wlio wish to possess themselves of 
improved varieties, to look up and purchase them, 
for spring. By reading and conversation with en- 
lightened and enterprising farmers, one may frequent- 
ly acquire valuable information in reference to such 
matters, and which, if acted upon will be productive 
of highly beneficial effects. As the spring advances, 
less time and fewer opportunities will be afforded for 
the business, and less interest experienced as to the 


result. 
SETTING OUT A VINEYARD. 


Mr. Jas. Locke, florist, of Sing Sing, N. Y. gives 
the following as his method of setting out the vine, 
and pruning it—We copy from the N. Y. Farmer 
and Mechanic, in which we find a communication 
from another florist in New Jersey, approving of the 


plan—Mr. Locke, says: 
If I was going to set out a vineyard, [ should set a 
row of posts six feetapart, then another row of posts 
arallel to them, thirty feet distant from the first row. 
would then planta vine at each post. conduct a num- 
ber 12 wire from the top of one post to the other. 1 
then could use the intermediate ground for any short 
crop of garden vegetables { wished. They would 
alldo well; and by training a single vine up the 
post and across the wire, | would get full as many 
grapes, if not more, than when the whole arbor was 
occupied ; and the wind has no effect upon it, the 
wire being so flexible that they do not suffer as 
much as those that are trained in arbors. The posts 
ought to be high enough to drive under with a horse. 
My time ot trimming is late in the spring ; at least 
I never commence trimming until the vine will bleed 
freely, which a great many people consider a great 
detriment; but when I cut out old wood, I always 
cut it three or four feet longer than I intended it 
shall be, so that when the first cut becomes gum- 
med over, | cut away some more, to give the sap 
free passage. I will venture to say my vines are 
the largest in the State of New York, for their age. 
The great difficulty with me is, that they are so 
loaded with fruit that I am obliged to pick off large 
quantities when green. In consequence of the su- 
perior flaver of my grapes, 0» ing | think to the sur- 
face of the ground being covered and tilled, I have 
no trouble in selling them in advance, as 1 have now 
done, for the last two years—Messrs. Hope, corner 
of Chamber street and West Broadway, have engag- 


ed them. ; 
In trimming, I suffer no old wood to remain that I 


fan possibly remove, and trim the ones which I 
wish for bearers, entirely smooth. I also make a 
second trimming in the course ef the season, by 
removing all the middle growth. Yours, &c. 
JAMES LOCKE, Florist. 





For the American Farmer. 
THE RHUBARB OR PYE PLANT. 
Brinkleyville, Halifax county, N. C. 

Mr. Editor:—The above named plant merits more 
regard I venture to assert than it receives in our 
country. A very few, say half a dozen, well planted 
and tended in rich ground, will supply a family ’with 
most palatable and healthful tarts or pies from early 
in the spring till ripe apples come—They were par- 
ticularly acceptable in this season’s dearth of fruit— 
Some 20 years since in western New York, near Au- 
burn, dining at the table of Major Van Vaulkenburg,a 
Revolutionary soldier, 1 was asked how I liked my 
upple pie as a desert—On replying it was very fine 
I was told it was notof the apple, but a plant that 
grew in their garden. And | was shown a few sets 
of the Rhubarb, from the stems of which they had 
pies every day for dinner. I have carried out my 
resolution, then formed, of having, when getting a 
household, these plants, and the excellent tarts there- 
from, ever since locating in the south with a family. 
Near the city of London, [ learn, they cultivate whole 
fields of Rhubarb, and carry in wagon-loads for 
market. But in America itis not so generally and 
extensively cultivated as in Europe. Itis not so ea- 
sily raised from the seed as some plants, being sub- 
jeet to destruction the first season, by the sun’s heat. 
I find newly cleared land brings the plants forward 
for transplanting sooner than old land—some thou- 
sands I cultivated for sale on a piece of cleared 
ground, are twice as large as those heretofore I had 
grown a season on old soil. 

Several families in this region, at my recommen- 
dation have tried this plant and its tarts, and ex. 
press themselves highly gratified with the result. 

In truth, yours, &c. SIDNEY WELLER. 


HOW TO OBLAIN GKAPE VINES. 

In reply to acorrespondent who desired to know 
‘the best time and mode of grafting, or getting a 
start of grape-vines,” the editor of the Indiana 
Farmer and Gardener says: 

Grafting is only practiced on the vine for special 
reasons, and we have never had occasion to try it. 
We shall speak of a better mode of obtaining vines. 

The best method of “ getting a start” of grape 
vines is, by the employment of cuttings. These may 
be planted immediately after the spring pruning of 
established vines. But cuttings of native grapes are 
as well planted in the fall. The granulation, from 
which the roots spring, will form during the winter 
and the cuttings, starting early in the spring, will 
make good growth the first year. Cuttings are the 
best, because they can be procured easily, abun- 
dantly and cheaply ; they will bear carriage to any 
distance, are exceedingly tenacious of life, and they 
make thriftier plants. Cuttings may be set, either 
where they are to remain, (in which case several 
should be set, to allow for failures, and only the 
strongest finally retained,) or they may be set in 
nursery rows eightinches apart. Cuttings should be 
inserted about eight inches deep, and have two eyes 
or buds above the surface. The two buds are merely 
precautionary ; that if one fails the other may sprout; 
one only, and that the strongest, should finally be per- 
mitted to grow. 

An old and skilful cultivator of the vine says that 
cuttings are the best of all modes of securing a supply of 
vines. ‘For my part, I am for scions without roots, 
after many experiments. Al] the advantage the one 
with roots has over the other is, that they are more 
sure to live; but they will not in general make as 
thrifty plants.” 
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No. 40, C. 





From the Farmer's Cabinet. 

Mr. Epiror:— 

THE PRESIDENT. 

The President--No. 40, C. of my collection—was 
produced by artificially crossing, in the spring of 
1843, Hovey’s Seedling with the Elton. As soon as 
the berry was ripe, which was on the 23d of June, 
the seed was planted. The plant fruited for the 
first time in June, 1845. Blossom large, with per- 
fect anthers. Leaf small, leaf stem hairy. Fruit 
very large, highly glazed, irregular in shape, of a 
dark rich crimson colour, with seed of a lighter 
shade—flavour fine. 

CLARA VICTORIA. 

The Clara Victoria,--No. 62, B. of my collection 
—so called after one of my little danghters, is the 
result of a cross between the Methven Castle and 
the Elton, the Jatter being the male parent. This 
cross was also made in the spring of 1843, and the 
seed was planted on the 28th June of the same year. 
lt fruted for the first time in June, 1845. Blossom 
large, with perfect anthers. Leaf of medium size, 
somewhat cupped, and ofa dark colour. Fruit very 
large, beautifully symmetrical in form, broad at the 
base, and gradually tapering to a point; of a crimson 
colour and fine flavour. 

These two plants with many more of my new va- 
rieties, have been sent to the following nurserymen: 
Mr. Hancock, of Burlington; Mr. Buist, of this city; 
Mr. Kenrick, of Boston; and Mr. Prince, of Flush- 
ing. 
= Edwin Middleton, near Darby, has upwards of 
fifty of my new kinds in cultivation, and will fully 
test their merits. Nextsummer | will probably give 
you a full and interesting report on the subject of 
my recent experiments. Yours, &c. 


. W. D. Brinxce. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 28th 1843. 


Sore Throat.—We have known several instances 
in which this distressing complaint, even in its worst 
stages, has been immediately alleviated, and speedily 
cured by the following remedy :—Mix a pennyworth 
of powdered camphor with a wine-glass full of bran- 
dy, pour a small quantity on a lump of sugar, and 
allow it to dissolve in the mouth every hour. The 
third or fourth time generally enables the patient to 
wallow with ease.—Ex. paper. 








No. 62, B. 
TWO NEW VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES, 
BY D. W. BRINKLE, M. D. 


—s 
aA DISS’ DEPARTMINT. 


FLORACULTURE. 

We have the pleasure of announcing te our patrons, that 
Mr. Samuel Feast, Florist of this city, whose skill and taste is 
probably unsurpassed in this country, has kindly conseited to 
furnish us with a memoranda ofthe duties devolving in the 
Flower department during exch month of the year—Our lady 
friends in particular, we are satisfied, will be gratified with this 
arrangement, as they can have no more reliable source for di- 
rections in the management of their plants, than that whicb 
will be furnished through our columns by Mr. Feast. 











WORK FOR JANUARY. 
PREPARED FOR THE American Furmer By SaML. Feast, Florist. 

Bulbous roots if not planted, should be during the 
first mild weather, and the beds protected from frost 
by means of litter, &c. 

Plants in frames will need attention—keep from 
frost by a protection of mats, or shutters, and give 
plenty of air, on every fine day. 

Greenhouse plants, require but little attention, ex- 
cepting occasionally a little water and keeping clean, 
by fumigation to kill insects, picking off decayed 
leaves, &c. Give plenty of air every fine day. 

Camellias will require to be freely watered and 
occasionally syringed, taking care not to injure tho 
already expanded flowers. 

Cactuses should be kept rather dry. 

Chinese primroses should have moderate supplies 
of water. 

Azaleas will commence growing, when they should 
receive liberal supplies of water. 

Geraniums will be growing now, and such as need 
it, should be repotted. 

Hyacinths planted in November should be remoy- 
ed to the parlor or green-honxe. 


WIVES AND SISTERS. 

A deal of mischief and misery is not unfrequently 
occasioned in families by the interference of rela 
tives between man and wife, and in many instances 
the ——— of a married couple’s existence is 
—e e malignity or mistaken kindness of her 

riends. 
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A woman should look upon her husband as her 
only friend, and in all cases wherein fe differs with 
any branch of her family, she should assume it as a 
fact that he is in the right, and govern herself ac- 
cordingly. Whenever any one whispers a tale to 
her derogatory to her husband, she should look 
upon the talebearer as the enemy of their happiness 
in the first place, and in the second place, as a de- 
spisable cad ianpertinant person, as all tale-bearers 
are. In short, as Miss Pardoe says in the subjoined 
extract, when a woman is married, she should give up 
her heart, feelings, fancies and opinions to her hus- 
band, and never allow a sister’s influence to be supe- 
rior to his. For the joy, tranquility and comfort of 
her existence is dependent upon her husband; and 
if they cannot live in amity together, they will look 
in vain for comfort in any of the relatious of life. 

“There isa degree of intimacy and communion of 
thought and feeling existing between sisters that 
cannot remain unbroken after marriage. Pure and 
true as is the tie of sisterhood, it is not right that it 
should continue in all its strictness and exclusiveness 
when marriage has divided them; for the husband 
has still stronger claims upon his wife, and it is im- 
possible this can exist uninjured, if the tie of sister- 
hood is retained in all its former power.” 





HOUSEWIFERY.,. 





Orsrer Frirrers.—Strain some of their own li- 
quor, and make a thin batter with two eggs, and 
some salt and flour, stir the oysters in, make some 
butter and lard hot, in a thick bottomed frying-pan 
and pour in the fritters ; let it fry a nice brown on 
one side, then carefully turn it whole, and brown 
the other. 

Or put it in the pan with a large spoon, allowing 
anoyster for each spoonful of batter; the oysters 
for these last must be large, the former may be 
small. 


Fricaseep Oysters.—Wash them in their own 
liquor, strain some of it to them, add a good bit 
of butter, with a tablespoonful of flour worked into 
it, pepper to taste, put them in a covered stew-pan, 
and when nearly done, stir in the beaten yolk of an 
egg; let it simmer for a few minutes and serve. 

Oyster Piz.—Butter a deep dish, line the sides 
and bottom, with a rich puff paste; dredge a little 
flour over, pour in the oysters, washed in their own 
liquor, then strain over liquor enough to nearly fill 
the dish, wo:k some butter and flour together, and 
put it in pieces the size of a walnut, about an inch 
apart, over the whole surface, and pepper and a lit- 
tle salt, and cover with a rich crust, cut a slit in the 
top, and ornament it with leaves cut of paste. or a 
paste tulip—bake in a hot oven; the paste must be 
rather thick, else the oysters will be cooked too 
much before the crust is done. 


Friep Orsrers-—Have large fine oysters, dip 
each one singly in flour, have some butter and lard 
hot, in a thick-bottomed frying-pan ; lay the oysters 
in, turn each as soon as it is browned; when both 
sides are done, take them up, and serve. Grated 
horse-radish wet with vinegar, or pickles, should be 
served with them. 


Best Picktep Orsters.—Take fine large oysters, 
put them over the fire with their own liquor, add to 
them a bit of butter, and let them simmer until they 
are plump and white ; when they are 80, take them 
up with a skimmer, have a large napkin folded, 


lay the oysters, each spread nicely out, on it; then 
take of the oyster liquor and vinegar equal parts— 
enough to cover the oysters, havea large stone pot 
or tureen, put in a layer of oysters, lay over it 
some whole pepper, alspice and cloves, and some 
ground mace, then add another layer of oysters, 
then more spice, and then a layer of oysters and 
spice, until all are done; then pour over the oyster 
liquor and vinegar, let them stand one night, and 
they are done—the vinegar and liquor must be 
warm. Oysters:prepared in this way, are delicious. 





Curistmas Prum Puppinc.—Chop half a pound 
of beef suet very fine, stone and chop oue pouad of 
raisins; wash, pick clean from grit, aud dry, a pound 
of currants ; soak haif of a sixpenny loaf of bread in 
a pint of milk; when it has taken up all the milk, 
add to it raisins, currants, chopped suet, and two 
eggs beaten, a tablespoonful of sugar, one winegiass 
of brandy, one nutmeg grated, aud any other spice 
that may be liked. Boil four hours. For sauce, 
beat a quarter of a pound of butter to a cream, then 
stir into it haifa pound of powdered loaf sugar. Ur, 
melt butter and sugar, and if jiked, add more vrandy. 


CONNECTICUT CHEESE DAIRIES. 








In our late excursion through Connecticut, we 
were glad to find satisfactory evidence that the char- 
acter of that state for tue manufacture of good 
cheese, is still maintained. ‘I'he two principal cheese 
neighborhoods which we visited were Goshen and 
Wiuchester. ‘The first of these towns became fa- 
mous for its cheese at an earlier period than any oth- 
er section of the country, but though the place stiil 
holds a prominent rank in this respect, we are incline 
ed to think, from what we saw and heard that for gen- 
eral reputation, ‘“‘the sceptre has departed from” 
Goshen, and is now held by Winchester, 

From Mr. A. Miles, of Goshen, a large dealer in 
cheese we obtained some facts in regard to the quan- 
tity annuaily made there. The average quantity ex. 
ported from the town, is about 500,000 pounds. The 
quantity of butter sold, is small, beiug only about 40,- 
U0 pounds per year. Cheese has falien much in 
price within a few years, owing to the increased 
quantity thrown into market. It selis this season 
while new, at five cents per pound—at home, or 
within the town. The average quantity made per 
cow i3 not known, but may be estimated at 300 to 
350 Ibs. Some good dairies make much more. Mr 
Lawton ~~ . year an avarage of 403 Ibs per 
cow, and with what he kept for his . 
bly ag 425 Ibs. per ming re are 

Mr. Lewis M. Norton, of Goshen 
manufacturer of what is called P palin coal 
America. He commenced making this article in 1808 
He had at that time no knowledge of the mode in 
which it received its peeuliar form and qualities 
He saw some which come from England, and set 
himself to work to imitate it. His first trial succeed- 
ed so well that he was encouraged to persevere, and 
he has so perfected the whole process, from the 
“* running up” of the curd, to the sale of the cheese, 
as to entirely distance all competition. 

Mr. Norton is this year using the curd from ninety 
cows, for making pine-apple cheese. The princi 
portion of this curd is bought of his neighbors, = 
which he pays them the same price per pound that 
common new milch cheese brings, which is five 





cents this season ; so that those who sell hi i 
curd, save all the labor of pressing and curing thoi 
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cheese, besides gaining considerable from the great-{ the manufacture of them costs, exclusive of the ma] | 
er weight of the curd. terial, about 5 cents each. They will last three or 
The curd is kept for twenty-four hours before it is | four years. ! 
made into cheese. The advantage of this, is suppos- Mr. Norton sells his cheese in New-York, Balti} 
ed by Mr. Norton to be, that a degree of fermenta-| more and other southern cities. It usually nets him)  ‘ 
tion takes place, which being checked at a critica] | about ten cents per pound, after deducting commis. 
time, by the cutting of the curd, preparatory to its| sions. How much greater are the actual profitsde-| 5 
being formed into cheese, is not renewed after it} rived from this kind of cheese than are obtained from| 
comes from the press; thus preventing the defect of | other kinds, we cannot tell. Mr. Norton has evi- 1 
the cheese being hoven or blown. dently incurred great expense in his fixtures, and in t 
The curd is rapidly cut into pieces of not mure | the time and study he has spent in bringing the man-| 2 
than a fourth of an inch square, with a machine in-| ufacture of the article to such complete perfection, y 
vented by Albert Loomis, Torringford, Ct., which | and this ought, in justice, to secure him some cor-| 
Mr. N. prefers to any curd-cutter he has seen. Af-| responding advantages. He, however, makes no se. 4 
ter being cut, the curd is put in a cheese cloth, plac-| cret of any discoveries or improvements which his 3 
ed in warm water, and the temperature gradually | protracted and indefatigable labors have eflected; buy} © 
raised by pouring in water that is still warmer, till} with a highly commendable liberality, freely permits . 
it reaches 105 degrees, by the thermometer. This | the most mifute examination of his systematic oper. h 
does not scald the curd, which according to the prac-| ations. —.4lb. Cult. Me 
tice of the best cheese-makers in England and in this . & 
country, is, we think, discountenanced. The curd is At the late meeting of the Board of Trustees of V 
next cooled, by adding cold water, to the tempera-| the Maryland Agricultural Society for the Eastem} — k 
ture of 88 degrees, when the whole of the water is Shore, which was held at Myrtle Grove, the resiq 
drawn from the vat, and the curd weighed, and salt- | dence of William Goldsborough, Esq., on oom w 
ed with the finest kind of table salt—four ounces cf} the 30th ultimo—a member announced to the Boa F 
salt to ten pounds of curd—and after being well stir- | the death of two of their late members, Robert Ban. fr 
red is put in the press, where it remains twenty-four | "!D§ and Samuel T. Kennard, Esqrs. : 6: 
hours, or a longer time, as is convenient, as it takes}, Th» Secretary read a communication which h ye 
no hurt by remaining forty-eight hours. The curd had received frem the Farmers Inspecting Associ MW 
is weighed immediately over the tub, being drawn up tion, and from which the following is extracted. ; qu 
by a pully, and when this is done, is again lowered | _ Sir:—Ata mecting of the “Farmers Inspectin:}; 7 
into the tub, where it is salted. Association” held on the 25th ult. the President 2 }-;, th 
The cheeses are pressed in moulds, made of sound | nounced in a most pathetic and touching manner,t bf © 
blocks of oak timber, about twenty inches long and | deaths of Mr. Robert Banning and Mr. S. T. Kenpo @n 
ten inches square. They are sawed lengthwise | nard, two of the late members of the Maryland Ag-) / les 
through the middle, and each half is carved or work- ricultural Society for the Eastern Shore; Wherej 8 
ed out so as to give the general shape of a pine-ap- | Upon It was— ’ pies mi 
ple—one half in each part. From the cavity to the Resolved, unanimously, that this Association learn Ob 
upper end of the block, a groove is cut in each part, with deep sorrow the distressing occurrence which mo 
which, when the parts are placed together, makes a has just been announced ; and that the Secretary be mc 
round channel of about two and a half inches in di-| "equired to communicate to the Trustees of the M ant 
ameter, for passing the curd into the mould. When | A. 8. for E. 8. our sympathy and condolence. ve 
the two parts of the block are put together in such a Signed, Jonw W. Marti, Sect. ke 
manner that the cavities match each other, and are| M. T. Goldsborough, Sect..M. A. S. for the E. S| e 
strongly keyed intoa frame, they form the mould for} Whereupon the following Preamble and Resolu) 
pressing the curd. The pressure is applied by means | tions were offered and unanimously adopted. —_ 
of a screw, operating on an upright, round piece of| Whereas since the last meeting of this Board it} 
wood, which fits the channel in the block, and as it is | has pleased the Almighty to take from us two of ou} 
forced down compresses the curd in the mould. The | original members—both suddenly stricken with par | Pl 
presses are very compact and strong, and appear to | alysis, and dying under the same roof, under circum 
answer the purpose well. He had sixty eight of | stances so deeply afflicting to their respective fam E 
them, and makes twenty eight cheeses per day, | lies—and appalling to the feelings of those who we: i‘ 
weighing when dried 5lbs. each. When the cheeses | performing the last offices of friendship ; Therefore- > pg 
are taken from the press, they are trimmed, and then} Resolved, That the remaining members of t! |» By 
placed in nets and hung in water of the temperature | Board, now sadly thinned by an event, unparallele knov 
of 130 degrees. This is to soften the outside, that it | in the annals of social intercourse—and deeply sens _ 
may receive the desired impression from the net, | ble of their own great loss—feel painfully capable « prod 
which is done by taking them from the water, while | appreciating the calamity which has befallen t! ried | 
enveloped in the nets, placing them in a frame and | families of their deceased associates, Robert Bannin bage, 
straining the nets tightly over them by means of | and Samuel T. Kennard, Esqrs., and tender to the = Py" 
ecrews. This indents the threads of the net into the | the expression of their sincere condolence and com quem 
cheese in such a manner as to give them the external | miseration for so great a bereavement. variet 
appearance of the fruit from which they are named.} Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to com — 
After this operation the cheeses are hung up in the | municate to the Farmers Inspecting Association, ot 
nets from three to five weeks, for the outside to hard- | just appreciation of their course in conveying to | subse: 
en, and are then set on shelves having suitable hol- | inso handsome a manner, their sympathy for o1 Most 
lows or concavities for the cheeses to rest on. In the | melancholy bereavement. for - 
centre of each concavity, a hole two inches in diam-| Resolved, That the Secretary address a copy ¢ Po. 
eter is cut through the shelf, the more freely to ad- | these resolutions to the families of our decease Be 





mit air to the cheese, and allow any liquid that may friends, Robert Banning and Samuel T. Kennatij 


come from it, to run off. The nets used for the | Esq’rs. 
«cheese are made of three threaded flax-twine, and M. Ti.guman GotpsBoroven, Sec’t. 
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~ Baltimore Market, December 30. 


Coffee, Rio, 73; Cotton, Up. 8a84c.; Mobile 87a9— 
Cattle, 500 head offered on Monday, of which 227 re- 
main over, and 273 sold at $1.50a2.50 per 100 Ibs. on 
the hoof, equal to 3a$4.75 net., average of sales $2 
Hogs, live, supply fair, with a good demand, we 

uote $5 to packers, and smaller parcels at $525.25, 
killed hogs dull at $5; a sma!! advance is obtained for 
small lots—Pork, old mess, 13.50a13.75; prime, $11; 
new mess $14.25214.50; prime $12a12.50—Becf, mess, 
10a10.50; No. 1, 8.50a3.75, prime 6.25a6.50— Bacon, 
but limited sales; Western Shoulders 6ic.; Sides 74 
a7}; Hams 8a8}; new Balto. cured Shoulders 7; sides 
7}; hams 9—Lard, western and city, in kegs, 8328}; 
in bbls. 73a8}.—Mackerel, No. 2, $8; No 3, 4.62 a 
4.75—Herrings, small sales at $3.50—Feathers, 28a 
33c. for prime, and 20a25 for inferior—Cloverseed, 
sales of fair to good Jots at 6.25a6.50, and limited 
sales of very prime at 6.75 per bushel—Flar Seed, is 
held at $1.25a1.30—Hemp, Ky. dew rotted 4a44 and 
water rotted 6a7 with a light stock of the latter—Sw- 
gars, market dull, N. Orleans 7a7.25, new crop— 
Wool, there is a fair inquiry, and the stock in mar- 
ket is much reduced— Whiskey, the price has declin- 
ed the last weck; sales of hhds. 27c.; of bbls. 28—the 
wagon price of bbls. is 24c. exclusive of the barrels— 
Flour, Howard-st. sales at $5.25; the receipt price 
from cars, $5.12. City mills, holders are very firm at 
§9.25—Corn, white 68a69c.; yellow 71a72c. Pa. corn, 
yellow 70c.—Oats 43244—Rye, sales of Md. at 75— 
Wheat, good to prime reds 103a108; while, good 
quality, 110a112—The receipts of grain are light— 
Tobacco, has been dull during the month past, and as 
there can be but little brought by water at the pres- 
ent season, shippers are not disposed to operate to 
any extent—The sales of Md. are confined to ground 
leaf, which sells at $3a8, principally at $3.50a6 50, 
as fast as received ; inferior and common Md. $2a3; 
middling to good $3a5.50; good 6a7; and fine 8a12; 
Ohio is duli, the receipts light, and mostly of com- 
mon quality, which is not in demand—we quote com- 
mon to middling at $3a4.50; good 5a6; prime, red 
and wrapperry 6.50a10; fine yellow 10a12; and extra 
wrappery 1lal3—The inspections for the last four 
weeks comprise, Maryland, 966 hhds.; Ohio 313; 
Kentucky 17; Missouri 30; Virginia 1—Total for 
weeks, 1327 hhds. 





‘Spade labour, the perfection of good husbandry.” 


PULVERIZA- 
TIO} 


DECOMPOSI- 
TION, 





” ZRA WHITMAN, No. 8 Exutaw street, and No. 55 Light- 
street, has been appointed by the patentces, Prouty&Mears, 
of Boston, sole Agent in Baltimore and parts adjacent for the 
sale of the Boston Centre-drauzht Plough, with new gearing, &e. 
By this admirable implement, confessedly “the best plough 
known in this country tor beauty of work and pulverizing the 
soil,”’ the labors of man and team are lessened One-half, while 
the power and steadiness of draught obtained are so great, that 
any depth or width of furrow is broken up, pulverized, and car- 
ried completely over, so as to bury any quantity of weeds, her- 
bage, or long dung, with perfect ease and facility, and with the 
precision of the spade. 
Prices, trom 6 to 13 dollars, with extra pointand share. No 
extra charge for the new gearing. Castings of every size and 
Variety kept constantly on hand. Sep.u 


ASPBERRIES, APRICOTS, PLUMS, AND GRAPB 
VINES, of different varieties, of superior kinds. The 
subscriber is prepared to furnish the above fruit#, from the 
Most Experienced gardeners aud orchardists, at the lowest rates 
for the several kinds. Enquire of || SAMUEL SANDS, 
Dec. Office of the American Farmer. 


Book & Job Printing executed at this Office. 








& T. H. HUNT’S BALTIMORE 


S. SADDLE, HARNESS & TRUNK 
MANUFACTOR Y, WHOLESALE §& RETAIL, 
NO. 167 BALTIMORE STREET, Berween CaLveRT aXD 
LIGHT STREETS, nearly Opposite the Museuin, 
Where Travellers and Merchants can obtain for their own —_ 

or to Sell again, the most approved Iron Fraine and [ron bow! 

Rivited TRAVELLING TRUNKS,—made in all their various 
styles for convenience, durability, &c. Constantly on hand, @ 
general assortment of Putent Improved Spring, Ludies Hunting 
and other Saddles, in all their variety. Also, Carriage, Buggy, 
and other ess of every description, together with every 
article in their line of business. 4t Nov. 1 


PREMIUM PLOW! 


e call the attention of Farmers to our “Marytaxp 
SeLF-SHARPENING PLow,” which is now in general 
use and highly esteemed, either for the roughest or clean land. 
At the late Prince George’s Agricultural Fair it received the 
highest premium notwithstanding the array of the best Boston, 
New York and Maryland plo vs against which it had to con- 
tend. R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co., MaNCFACTCRERS, 
dec 1 62 Light Street. 
IME—LIME——The subscriber is prepared to furni 
from his depot at the City Block, Baltimore, ALU 
S'TONE LIME of the purest description, deliverable at 
point on the Chesapeake Bay or its tributaries, at such prices 
cannot fail to please. 
He is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 256 
per bushel, in hhds., orat @1 per bbl. E. J. COOPER, 
July. City Biock, Baltimore. 
Vie “cimon pure,” and mvincibie Witxy PLOW still m 
the fielid—A. G. MOTT, at No. 38 Exsor StTReet, near 
the Bel-tir Market—Manufacturer and Vender of Imple- 
ments of Husbandry, viz. Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Grain- 
Cradles, W heat-Fans, Corn-Shellers, Straw- Cutters, Endless 
chain Horse Powers, 7hreshing Machines, ¥c. &c.—through 
this medium, would apprize the agricu!tnral community of the 
fact, that he is the only manufacturer in the “ Monumental 
city’ of the Gencine Wirey Piow (right and left hand) 
composed of the real “simon pure” and justly celebrated New 
York composition, chilled castings, the points of which, are 
warranted to stand the most rugged soil equal to steel, at a 
cost of about two cents per acre, for blacksmith’s bill.—If you 
are tor bargains, call, or send your orders, for he guarantees his 
Implements goud as the best, and cheap as the cheapest, for 
Cash, and delivered in any part of the city free of charge— 
Plow castings by the piece or ton; old Implements repaired on 
the most reasonable terms. Orders addressed to A. G. MOTT, 
Baltimore, will receive prompt attention. dec. } 


Nowra DEVON CAT'TLE——The subscriber offers for 
sale a few BULLS, HEIFERS and CALVES, of pure 
NORTH DEVON blood, from 6 to 18 months old. They have 
been bred wig great care from the best stock in the country, 
are handsom@@animals, of good size, and in fine condition. 
Prices from $30 to $50. Address or apply to 
JOHN P. E. STANBEY. 
Sy.—tf 46 S. Calvert st. Baltimore, Md. 


GRICULTURAL LMPLEMEN'TS—LABUOR SAVING 
MACHINERY. GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Mw 
nufacturer, Baltimore st. West of Schroder st. Baltimore, is 
now prepared to supply Agriculturists and all others in want of 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
in his Jine. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go by steam, 
horse or water power ; Luinber Wheels ; Horse Powers of va- 
rious sizes, ranging in price from $85 to $200, and each simple, 
strong and powertul. His Horse Power & Thrashing Machine, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according wo 
size, at $30, 40, 65 and 375; lmproved Seed and Corn Planteste 
Portable ‘Tobacco Press ; Portable Grist Mulls complete, 3125. 
AMES MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHEKS—— 
‘These already celebrated machines have obtained the pre 
mium by a fair trial against other Crushers exhibited at the fafty 
held at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. in Oct. 1542, and theincrea» 
ed demand enables the patentee to give further inducements to 
purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each maching 
withoutextra charge. Prices §25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

Atso— Small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, 
for $15—I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, suchas wiil 
bear inspection by either farmers or mechanics. Also, Horse 
Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carrytlog Screws, small 
Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. Also, a second hand 
Steam Engine, 16 horse power, and the works for 2Saw Milim 

Any kindof Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and 
all mills 1 sens and erected by =, ae to operate wel}. 

@y-Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D. C. 
S. Sands, Farmer Office ; or the subscriber. 4 . 


























Patent re for the Corn and Cob Crusher for sale. 
Jy. JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, York near Light st. Ball 
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Pre DUCATEL, late Geologist of this State, author of 
a “Treatise on Lime Burning,” of an “Essay on the use 
ot Oyster Shell Lime upon the soils of Maryland,” and other 
Agriculwral Tracts, offers bis professional services to the Far- 
mers of Maryland, by the Analysis and examination of soils 
and mineral manures. He will advise in writing, or otherwise, 
as to the best mode of proceeding in the improvement of soils, 
according to their chemical and physical characters,—he will 
also analyze and pronounce upon the value of limestone, ore, 
and minerals of all kinds, for industrial or eednomical pur- 
poses; or in other words, will give his opinion jp writing, up- 
on all subjects connected with the applicatio Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Geology, to Agriculture or the arts. Prof. 
D. not having been for a Jong time a salaried efficer of the 
State—the oflice of the State Geologist being abolished—he 
will expect a remuneration for the services it may be in his 
power to render, proportionate to their value. 

fiG-His residence is 136 Fayette street, where he may be 
addressed or called upon, at any time of the day, but more cer- | 
tainly between the hours of 12 to 2 P. M. jan. 1 





PLOUGHS, CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, &e. 
N store ready made, a large stock of Davis and Davis Im- 
proved PLows. Also the Cleazy Patent self-sharpening 
Plows, Chenoweth do., King’s Connecticut Improved, and va- 
rious other kinds. Likewise 70 Corn and Tobacco Cultivators 
with wrought hoes well steeled. Threshing Muchines and 
Horse Powers, together with a great variety of other Farming 
Implements, all of which are made in the best manner and of 
the hest materials, and which he will sell for cash at first cost. 
Also on hand a large stock of well assorted Plow Castings, at 
wholesale, on terms as above—and he is prepared to furnish 

castings of any kind, light or heavy, on reasonable terms. 

J. 8. EASTMAN, 

180, Pratt street, between Charles & Hanover. 


STRAW CUTTERS. _ 


Jan. 1 





| ception the best article tor CUTTING & GRINDING FOD- 
| DER, cutting Straw, &e. that has ever been offered to the 





HE sabscriber has on hand 20 11 inch—15 13 inch—6 15 


inch, and 2 20 inch, of his Patent Cylindrical Straw Cut- | 


ters, made in the very best manner, and equal to any machines 


| 


| 


for the same purpose, in this or any other country, and are | 
adxpted to every kind of long forage, straight or tangled, coarse | 


or fine, which he offers for cash at about first cost of making. 
These Machines will be found invaluable to all such persons 


} 


who are short of forage for their stock, as there is, beyond | 


doubt, a saving of at icast one-third by cutting it fine for ieed- 
J. : 


ing. 8. 





EK™ WHITMAN’S AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, | 
|CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NO. 


No. 55 LIGHT STREET, Bautimore. 

The proprictor of this establishment is the sole agent in the 
city of Baltimore, for the sale of the following new and valu- 
able improvements, viz: — Whitinan’s imgproved Railway 
Horsepower and Thrashing Machine—Prout Mears Boston 
Centre Draught PLOUGH, and Subsoil do.—Wm. Hovey’s 
Premium STRAW CUTTER—J. T. Grant's Premium FAN- 
NING MILL—W. & B. Douglass’ premium PUMPS—Jacob 
Peoyer’s MILL for Cutting and Grinding Corn Fodder—Aaron 
Baker’s new putented GATE—And a general assortment of 
the latestand most approved AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS constantly on hand, and all kiuds of REPAIRING 
DONE at short notice. 

Whitmean’s new Improved Railway Horsepower, with wrought 
Tron railway and fastnings. Cash Price, Two Horsepower *100, 


One Horse do., $75. More than 1000 of these celebrated Horse- | 


powers are now in use in the United States for thrasbing grain 
and driving various kinds of machinery. It is a fact, as many 
of our best Farmers will testify, that my One Horsepower will 
thrash as fast ag many of the four Horse machines, also that 
they are easier for the Horse, and being made of wrought Iron 
they are much more durable. 

Jan. 1. EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 

OMMER’S&METHOD.— The public is respectfully refer- 

red to the following among other testimonials which will 
be placed before them, in jayor of this method of making ma- 
nure: 

Through the request of Mr. John Gouliart to furnish him a 
certificate of the efficiency and utility of making manure by 
the Bommer Method, 1 will state, hatin 1843 Mr. Gouliart 
constructed a heap compored of constaiks, corncubs, straw, &c. 
and finding the same at maturity of good quality, I put up an- 
other of the same material by myself, which latter I tested on 
eighteen thousand heaps of corn, and must acknowledge that 
it superseded my best Barn or stable Manure, not only in the 
fertility and moisture it contains, but through the great fermen- 
tation of its process, destroys every germ of noxious seed the 
material may contain, and left my field comparatively clear ; 
and I therefore recommend it to the agricultural community not 
only as beneficial but desirable. ABNER LINTHICUM. 

All Letters must be post paid, addressed to JOHN GOULI- 
ART, General Agent for the State of Maryland; Residence, 
Baltimore, Madison Street, 152. jan.l 


| 


EASTMAN, | 
180 Pratt street. | 








ny 





OSTRICH AND JAVA FOWLS, FOR SALE. 
NE pair Ostrich Fowls, two years old, at £5—One or two 
pair pure White Guinea fowls, very rare and beautiful, 
at #8—Several Black Java Cocks, from three to 5 months old, 
§2.50—One or two pairs sume, (per pair,) $4—Several pairs of 
Montevidean Muscovy Ducks, very large and fine. 
Apply (letters post paid), to S. SANDS, 
Jan. Publisher American Farmer, 
ERUVIAN GUANO.—The subscriber offers for sale a 
portion of the Orpheus’ cargo of Peruvian GUANO, just 
arrived at New York from the Chincha Islands, in parcels of 
5 tons and upwards at 850 per ton of 2240 Ibs. 
Purchasers of smailer quantities will be supplied by DAVID 
C. HARRIS, No. 155, Baltimore street, at the followimg rates : 














3 to 5 tons, $02.50 

1 to 3 tons, 854.00 

Under 1 ton 2j cents per Ib. 

SAM’L. K. GEORGR, 

Agent Peruvian Company, No. 4 German st. Baltimore. 
TTENTION FARMERS !—ROYER’S Improved Fodder 
Cutter—I would respectfully call the attention of Farm- 
ers and others, who have to feed Stock over winter, to my im- 
proved PATENT FODDER CUTTER, which is without ex- 





nov. 








public. The machine will cut and grind 150 bushels (pressed 
measure) of fodder in one hour, which can be fed without a- 
ny loss. Inasmuch as Hay will be an object of considerable 
value with almost every farmer, this season, no prudent far- 
mer can consistently deprive himself of the advantages of one 
of these machines. 

Any person who may wish to purchase a MACHINE can 
have one put up at any place he may desire within 30 or 40 
miles of this place (Union-town,) free of any trouble or addi- 
tional expense, and warranted to give entire satisiaction to 
the purchaser or no sale. 

For the convenience of those at a distance who may wish 
to have a Machine, I will keep a supply at the following pla- 
ces, where they may be had upon the same terms that I tur- 
nish them at ny shop : 

Edward Stabler, Sandy Spring, Montgomery co. Md. 

Calvin Page, Fredericktown, Frederick county, Md. 

Whitman's Agricultural Warehouse, Baltimore city, Md. 

The price is invariably $30. 

I would also dispose of Patent Rights for a few more Coun- 
ties, and also some of the states. All orders addressed to the 
undersigned at Union-town, Carroll co. Md. will receive punc- 
tual attention. JACOB ROYER. 

Union ‘Town, Md. Oct. 6, 1845. de 1—tf 
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Work for January 
Compost for sandy land 
Mr. Sellman’s Address at 
Upper Marlboro’ 

Col. Colston’s Address at 
Berkely, Va. 

Col. A. M’Donald’s mode 
of cultivation 


193)Proceedings of the Md. 
195) Farmers’ Club 211 
Buckwheat as an improv- 

 ) er of the soil 
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counts, 2 
)sopus on the improve- 
; 204) ment of his land 2 
Ag. Society of Medley’s (Garden work for January 
District 205) Prepare for Trees, Seeds, 
Prof. Lindley on Mildew 206) &c. for Spring " 
Economical hints for the Setting outa Vineyard, by 
season, in saving grain, &c, 207) J. Locke, Florist. 
Notices of mecting of Md. Sydney Weller, on Rhu- 
Far’s. Club; of the Flour barb or Pye plant ya 
market; Add. of Mr. Sell- How to obtain Grape Vines “ 
man; of Col. Colston; of Dr Dr. Brinkle’s new varieties 
Muse’s; of Col.M’Donald; of Strawberries 
of “Cincinnatus” on tarm Cure for Sore Throat 
act’s; Of Prof. Ducatel’s Notice of Mr. Sami. Feast 
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trees; of ihe picceedings Work for January among 
Md. Far. Club; of the im- the Flowers 
provement of poor land, Wives and Sisters 
and the yield cf wheat on Housewitery—To make 
Judge Kell’s farm 208) Oyster Fritters; fricaseed 
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Year Oysters;; Christmas Plum 
Bone manure, its quality > Pudding 

and application 210)Connecticut Cheese Dai- 
Improvement in the art of ) ries a 

Tanning « )Proecedings of Trustees of 


Hovey’s patent Straw Cutter“ 


of Md. Agr. Soc’y. for 
Notice of Medley’s District : - 


the Eastern Shore, on death 
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Agricultural Society “ ) ofa member 
Bommer’s manure, by A. Markets, &e. 
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